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Music at Coney Islana. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
August I1, 1880. 

S epiingacnd I ‘‘tripped” it again to the sands 

and beach of dear, new (?) Coney Island. It 
was a delightful day, but the evening storm cast a 
shadow upon the previous enjoyment, besides having 
a “moist” effect upon the musicians and pleasure- 
seekers, the latter forming a numerous but partly shiv- 
ering audience. 

I visited, as usual, the various objects of interest 
scattered around the dron Pier, with the exactness and 
enthusiasm of one who makes the trip for the first 
time, and, finally, found myself within the spacious 
dining room of the hotel kept by Paul Bauer, 
drawn thither by loud strains of music from a 
band which I found out soon after was the one 
led by Conterno, of Brooklyn. I seated myself, and 
called for—beer, It was speedily served, and then I 
listened! and listened !! and listened!!! but without 
a programme, which I was unable to procure. 

What shall I say about the music I heard ? or rather, 
what can I say about it? In truth, dear Courter, if 1 

_~ —~ must be honest, I cannot but say that it was the poorest 
performance I have listened to at Coney Island. 

And first, the music being rendered in an inclosure 
was almost unbearable from its. extreme loudness, the 
conductor beating time with that imperturbation which 
exhibits either greatness or its opposite. Secondly, 
besides showing a lack of refined taste, the conductor 
rather followed his band than led them, as though 
his arm was an automatic machine which was moved 
by the various instruments being played upon. And 
thirdly, aside from the small number of executants, 
very few passages were played strictly in tune, a very 
grave fault. The tendency of certain instruments to 
‘*wabble” somewhat was distinctly observable. 

I listened to three pieces only and then took my de- 
parture, my ears retaining for some time afterwards 
the deafening “babel of sounds” they had had crashed 
into them during that length of time, It would be im- 
possible to compare the “leading” of Mr. Conterno 
with that of Messrs. Neuendorff and Gilmore. 

The powerful playing ,of Mr. Conterno’s band 
brought to my mind an ‘amusing scene I once wit- 
nessed at a cheap show, the gist of which I will here 
relate for your readers’ benefit : 

About five persons came upon the stage, one with a 
big drum and pair of cymbals, another with a military 
(or side) drum, a third with a bugle, a fourth with a 
Chinese dinner gong, and a fifth with a slide trom- 
bone. After having arranged themselves in a row, 
with their various instruments, in a position ready for 
the onslaught, the sham conductor (a very small man, 
indeed, with very large eyeglasses and terrific hair) 
raised his huge wand, and letting it fall, uttered an 
unearthly cry; immediately after which the- perform- 
ers produced a regular pandemonium of sound, each 
from his own instrument—such a horrible noise, in 
fact, that the listener felt his hair standing on end and 
his eyes protruding out of their sockets, and his whole 
nervous system in such a commotion that, although he 
wished to fly away from the place, he could not move 
from the spot, do what he would. After two or three 











minutes of this indescribable and acutely painful 
noise, a clown (who had been standing on the side of 
the stage, watching with intense interest this unusual 
and earnest performance) suddenly jumped upon the 
back of the conductor, and waved his hands and head 
frantically, yelling like mad for the players to stop. 
They did stop, one after the other, when silence 
reigned supreme. (What a relief!) After the last man 
had ceased his terrific efforts, the clown, with mock 
dignity, got down from the conductor's back and as- 
suming a grand and imposing posture, uttered, in 
commanding tone, the following sentence, which I 
have never forgotten to this day, and which contains 
in few words a really valuable lesson: ‘‘Gentlemen, we 
want music, not muscle!” Here the laugh came in, 
and that it was a vociferous one you can imagine. I 
need add nothing to this recital, but leave your read- 
ers to apply it anywhere and everywhere, or to any- 
body or everybody, as they may think fit. 

Leaving Paul Bauer's excellent hotel, I walked to 
Vandeveer’s and “staged” it to Brighton Beach Hotel, 
in order to again hear Neuendorff's fine band. I heard 
Liberati’s cornet solos, beautifully played, and several 
other numbers on the programme, and felt that the 
difference between “some” music and ‘‘other” music 
Was very great indeed. Mr. Neuendorff, being an ex- 
cellent musician and worthy conductor, is able to give 
performances with his band which are really enjoy- 
able. The two chief numbers rendered in the evening 
were Schubert's overture, “Alphonso d'Estrella,” and 
a selection from the “Flying Dutchman,” Wagner. 

From Mr. Neuendorft I learned that his band con- 
sisted of the following instruments: 1 piccolo, 1 flute, 
2 oboes, 4 first, 3 second, 2 third, and 2 E flat clari- 
nets (altogether 11 clarinets), 2 bassoons, 4 French 
horns, 5 cornets, 1 fliigel horn (two octaves in com- 
pass, F to F on the fifth line, treble staff), 3 trom- 
bones, 3 tubas, 1 bombardone, | euphonium, 4 saxo- 
phones, 1 pair of tympani, bass drum and cymbals, 
side (or military) drum, triangle, &c., altogether forty- 
two or forty-three men. 

After a “‘ certain” little rest I made direct for Man- 
hattan Beach, where the great Levy and still “greater” 
Gilmore have their abiding places. I had a talk with 
the latter gentleman, whose courtesy and general in- 
telligence contrast well with the lack of these quali- 
ties so often apparent in men whose positions are less 
exalted, I will first speak of the playing of his band, 
and afterwards of the man himself. The chief pieces 
performed in the evening were Lindpaintner's over- 


.ture, “ Military Camp” (founded upon “God Save the 


Queen”); Schuloff's mazurka, “Souvenir de Kieff;” 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Fackeltanz,” No. 3 (by special request), 
and Brahm’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dances.” © 

No impartial listener can fail to go away with the 
impression that Gilmore's band i$ not only the very 
best military band playing on the island, but is the 
only one that can be compared with the celebrated 
military bands of Europe. Many things go to make 
it so; among which are the completeness of the organi- 
zation, the ability of the various artists composing it, 
the large experience and true musical enthusiasm of 
the conductor, the immense repertoire at command 
(over 1,300 pieces), and the spirit, vigor, refinement 
and intelligence with which the higher class of compo- 





sitions are rendered. All these special and other less 












important qualities place the band, over which Mr. 
Gilmore has control, among the finest organizations of 
its kind in the world. 

The interpretation of Meyerbeer’s “Fackeltanz” 
was a brilliant success, only, to my mind, it was taken 
at a somewhat too rapid tempo, thereby taking from 
the work that majesty and beauty which is its chief 
characteristic. If it had been played in a more lei- 
surely manner the effect might not have been quite so 
brilliant, but would have been decidedly more massive 
and ponderous. ‘Theodore Thomas gave a noble per- 
formance of this work with his orchestra, several of 
his ideas telling oui with fine effect, greatly intensify- 
ing certain passages in the opening nine or ten bars. 
The charming melody in A flat gains by being played 
rather slowly than otherwise, because the cantabile 
quality is better preserved and the necessary expres 
sion not sacrificed. The tenor melody in C major 
was one of the successfully rendered parts of the 
piece by Gilmore’s band, the cornet solo passages 
(forming the accompaniment to and variations of the 
theme) being given by the performer with great bra- :. 
vura and ease. I did not learn his name, but should 
have done so. Brahm’s “Hungarian Dances” and 
Schuloff’s ‘‘Souvenir de Kieff’’ pleased me very much, 
especially the latter, which I heard the band play once, 
before some weeks ago, and which, even at that time, 
I thought particularly suited it, the 
piquancy and brilliancy of the arrangement. The 
“Hungarian Dances” were also rendered with intelli- 
gence and a varied effect, proving that the work had 
been carefully studied by the conscientious conductor. 

Signor de Carlo’s “ piccolo solos” were extremely 
well executed; but I can not get rid of the idea that, as 
a solo instrument (except played entirely alone or, at 
most, with the piano as an accompaniment), it is 
generally out of place. This is a musical opinion, and, 
of course, conflicts with popular taste. It sounds to 
your correspondent like a “‘ canary bird” whistling in 
a cage of lions, tigers and leopards, which all, now 
and then, join in a roar, producing a superb /uéf 
effect, but utterly killing the bird’s singing and mak- 
ing it appear ridiculously out of place thus surrounded, 
































because of 


So, with the prominent “ piccolo” and the huge band 
at Manhattan Beach. 

Levy played first the grand aria from “Roberto,” 
“ Roberto, tu che adoro;”’ then Wallace's, “In happy 
moments, day by day,” and afterwards ‘*’ T'was within 
a mile of Edinboro’ town.’ Save one or two inter- 
polated notes which exhibited bad taste, his cornet 
performances were very satisfactory in every respect. 
Mr. Levy may not betray the common sense of a busi- 
ness man, and may be unnecessarily touchy with re- 
gard to his repertoire; but he can play the cornet, and, 
generally, exhibits a good deal of intelligence combined 
with a really cultivated taste. He plays with charm- 
ing mechanical expression, if nothing more, and he 
manages to produce a variety of tone from his cornet 
which it would be a difficult matter to find any other 
player able to equal. 

Returning now to my talk with Mr. Gilmore, I Will 
first give the “make up” of his superb band, which is 
as follows: 1 piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 6 first, 3 
second, 3 third, and 2 E flat clarinets, beside 1 pic- 
colo clarinet in A flat, 1 alto clarinet in E ‘lat, and 1 
bass clarinet in B flat (altogether 1° clarinets of vari- 
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ous kinds); 2 bassoons, 1 contra bassoon (an unusual 
instrument, very little used and rarely obtainable); 5 
saxophones (soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and bass); 
4 French horns, 5 cornets, 4 trombones, 1 euphonium- 
trombone (the instrument played upon by Signor Raf- 
fayolo); 1 tenor horn, 4 bass tubas, 1 euphonium, 1 
filigel horn, 1 pair of tympani, bass drum and cymbals, 
side (or military) drum, gong, bells, triangle, glocken- 
spiel, tambourine, &c.; altogether about 55 men, 
which he says he would like to increase to 60 or 
thereabouts. According to Mr. Gilmore the A clari- 
net used in the regular orchestra never finds a place in 
military bands. 

Speaking of various matters relating to music, Mr. 
Gilmore said that Fred. Godfrey (not Dan. Godfrey) 
had done more for the advancement of military band 
music than any other bandmaster living. He is out of 
service now, but while actively engaged he arranged 
most of the best compositions by all the great and well 
known composers, numbering many hundreds. These 
arrangements are noted for their general effectiveness, 
and prove the arranger to be a master in this particu- 
lar branch of musical art. They are played through- 
out Europe, and Mr. Gilmore says every bandmaster 
is indebted to Fred. Godfrey for them, none more 
than he himself. Mr. Gilmore said further that if he 
had the time he would try to get up a substantial testi- 
monial for Mr. Godfrey's benefit, feeling assured that 
it was richly deserved and that it would be duly ap- 
preciated by the beneficiary. 

Various other topics were discussed by Mr. Gilmore, 
all of which were dwelt upon with intelligence and 
courtesy, even the late unpleasant affair with Mr. 
Levy. With regard to the organization and improve- 
ment of his own band, Mr. Gilmore spoke at length to 
your correspondent, and seemed to be earnestly im- 
pressed with the idea that, given due encourgement, 
he should eventually raise his organization to such a 
pitch of excellence that America would be able to 
boast (without bravado) one military band the equal 
of any in Europe. In this opinion your correspondent 
fully coincides, knowing what has already been accom- 
plished, what perseverance and untiring enthusiasm 
Mr. Gilmore has, what makes the best European mili- 
tary bands what they are, and what are the chief 
features and excellencies of their playing. 


Before concluding this extended letter your cor- 
respondent seizes the present opportunity to suggest 
that a place similar to the Metropolitan Music Hall 


ought to be provided for Gilmore's band to play in 
every evening throughout the winter season—from the 
end of his summer engagement at Manhattan Beach 
to the commencement of that for the following year at 
the same place. Many who have heard the orchestra 
and music at the Metropolitan Music Hall will assert 
that a vastly different result would be attained if Gil- 
more’s band were to replace the one now under Mr. 
Aronson’s direction. Such a hall should have a band 
at least equal to Gilmore’s, whether military or orches- 
tral, and that it has not is admitted by all those ca- 
pable of forming an intelligent judgment. If the 
assertion were put differently I would say that such a 
band as Gilmore’s should have such a hall to play in 
during the winter as the Metropolitan Music Hall. 
Mr. Gilmore is popular enough 
SEASHORE, 


Why cannot this be? 


and his band superb. 








Tie Baltimore Liodieleniax: 


THE COURIER.| 
BALTIMORE, August 9, 1880, 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HE different musical associations of this city claim 
pre-eminence over one another, but it has very 
generally been conceded that the Liederkranz Society 
takes the lead. It is claimed by some that it is the 
oldest musical society in the city. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubting that it is one of the oldest. The 
Liederkranz Singing Society was incorporated Decem- 
ber 31, 1836, nearly 44 years ago. Of the original in- 
corporators only two are living—Rev. Henry Scheib 
and George Hironimus. The society first met in Zion 
Church, on North Gay street, but has since met in 
Concordia Opera House, Rains Hall and Gardner's, 
on High street,where it at present has rooms. During 
the years it has been in existence it has given concerts 


and last at the Academy of Music, where the past sea- 
son.it gave its entire course of concerts. 

Up to the present time the society has had seven 
conductors, as follows: Professors Wohlsiefer, Unger, 
Lenschow, Thiede, Bimmerlany, Rosewald (husband 
of Mme. Rosewald who goes wfth the Emma Abbott 
Opera Company this season), and Mittler. Professor 
Lenschow was the conductor at the time that the so- 
ciety gained the prize at the singing festival in New 
York several years ago. The present leader is Profes- 
sor Mittler. 

This society has produced the following: ‘‘Der 
Freischutz,” “Magic Flute,” ‘‘Adler’s Horst,” 
“Preciose,” by Weber; ‘‘A Prince Against His Will,” 
“Creation,” “Seasons,” “St. Paul,” “‘Messiah,” “Christ 
on the Mount of Olives,” “The Lay of the Bell,” 
Forty-second, Ninety-fifth and One Hundred and 
twelfth Psalms, ‘‘Cinderella” and ‘“The Fable of the 
Fairest Melosine,” &c. 

The society is at present in a flourishing condition. 
It will give eight concerts during the coming season, 
to which none but the members are admitted. The 
chorus of the society numbers ninety voices, and it has 
a passive list of 500 members. The concerts will be 
given at the Concordia Opera House. The officers of 
the society are: John Schomann, president; John 
Filz, vice president; Louis Aull, treasurer; William 
Krauss, financial secretary; Louis Warkmeister, cor- 
responding secretary, and John Schuckman, librarian. 

I had the pleasure of hearing privately, not long 
since, a comic opera in three acts, by Horatio D. 
Hewitt. It is called ‘‘ The Pearl of Granada.” The 
libretto and music are both by Mr. Hewitt. The 
scene of the opera is laid near Granada in Spain, 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
It is really an opera of merit, and shows hard and 
careful study. The music is so pleasing and so nicely 
and evenly arranged, that I thought it not amiss to 
mention some of the gems, so, in case any of your 
readers should chance to hear it, they could be on the 
alert of what is the make of the opera and, to my 
mind, so pleasingly nice. 

Act 1.—Romanza, for soprano, “ Murmuring Low” 
and concerted finale, ‘‘O Unhappy Fate.” Act 2.—Bal- 
lad for baritones, “Sweet Pearl of Beauty Rare.” Aria 
for soprano, ‘‘ My Heart with Love Confessed,” and 
chorus, ‘‘ March of the Horse Marines.” Act 3.— 
Gypsy beggar’s song for soprano, ‘‘ Have Pity on the 
Stranger.” Chorus of bull fighters, “ When from His 
Bonds,” &c. Alto solo, “When Once the Merry 
Maiden,” and the finale, with solo for soprano, “‘ In 
Every Look Revealing.” 

It is a praiseworthy effort of Mr. Hewitt, and is 
truly good on account of the originality in its con- 
struction. R. 

Music and Musicians in St. Louis. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
Sr. Louis, August 9, 1880. 
MUSEMENTS this week have been few, and con- 
fined to garden concerts principally. At Uhrig’s 
Cave the “Spanish Students” commenced a two weeks’ 
engagement on Monday. last, and to judge from the 
crowds that nightly visit that popular resort, their 
entertainment pleases the people; it certainly must be 
partly the novelty of the thing, for, when our St. Louis 
Grand Orchestra played at the Pickwick Theatre (just 
opposite Uhrig’s Cave), the house was largely filled 
with empty benches. The ‘‘ Students” are thirteen 
in number, the instruments used are 8 mandolins, 3 
guitars, 1 violoncello, and 1 violin—the violinist acts 
as director, Charlotte Hutchins, formerly of the 
Nathal, English Opera Company, contributes each 
evening several vocal solos. This much relieves the 
monotony of @ Goncert performed entirely upon 
stringed instruments. The success of the ‘‘Students” 
is another instarice that novelty will draw. 
At Anthony & Kuhn’s garden the Orpheus gave a 
summer ‘night's festival last Saturday evening, which 
was well attended and the music was good. The 
Orpheus is one of our oldest and best singing so- 
cieties. 
At Schraider’s garden the St. Louis Grand Or- 
chestra gave three concerts each week—Tuesday, Fri- 











in all the principal places of amusement in the city, 


day and Sunday nights. On Sunday, the Knights of 





Pythits Band and the St. Louis Grand Orchestra al- 
ternzte. A special feature of last Friday's concert was 
the violin solo, ‘‘Fantaisie sur les Motives de l'Opera 
Faust,” Vieuxtemps, played by George Heerich, St. 
Louis’ favorite violinist. This was Mr. Heerich’s first 
appearance this season, and it brought out a large 
number of his friends and admirers. James Stevens 
played “Cleopatra Polka” cornet solo, in adelightful 
style. Both artists were complimented with a recall. 
The management intend making a feature of solos in 
the Friday evening concerts. 

The “ St. Louis Grand Orchestra” is comparatively 
a new organization, having been organized in April 
last. It now numbers 23 members, but it is the inten- 
tion to increase the number to upwards of 30. Louis 
Mayer (their excellent choice as leader) has had many 
years’ experience as director of orchestra and for one 
season’ was director of the orchestra at De Bar’s Opera 
House in this city. From the material the orchestra 
has, and the progress it has made during the past few 
months, under the very able direction of Professor 
Mayer, it is safe to remark that the music-loving peo- 
ple of this city now have what they so long have de- 
sired, namely, a first-class orchestra; and if they 
would keep it here, it rests with them to see to its sup- 
port by freely patronizing these really excellent con- 
certs. 

The ceremonial laying/of the corner stone of the new 
Liederkranz Hall took place July 31. The work is 
being pushed forward rapidly, and it will in all proba- 
bility be finished in time for the well known winter en- 
tertainment of this society. In addition to this fine 
music hall St. Louis is to have (at least) an opera 
house that will be a fitting home for the grand opera. 
De Bar’s Opera House is to be entirely remodeled and 
enlarged. 

The Philharmonic Quintet (string) has commenced 
rehearsals for its winter concerts. : 

The Haydn Orchestra (amateurs) will begin its 
Monday night rehearsals in September. This society 
has existed in St. Louis with varied fortune during the 
past twelve years. In some future letter I will give a 
little history of it and its struggles. 

Gustave V. Hall, for many years on the lyric 
stage throughout this country and Italy, has opened a~~ ~ 
school in this city for vocal and dramatic training. 

Miss Hattie M. Tidd, our young lady violinist, and 
amember of the Haydn Orchestra, are about making 
arrangements for a musical tour through the State. 
She will delight her audiences, gather exp :rience, and, 
I hope, considerable lucre. 

The St. Louis Saxophone Quartet has disbanded. 
This is very much to be regretted, as its playing was 
an agreeable feature in the concerts of the Knights of 
Pythias Band at Schnaider’s Garden. 

Waldemar Malmene, for many years a resident of 
this city, has gone to Cleveland, and was there elected 
Director of the Gesangverein. Our loss is Cleveland’s 
gain, 

In the piano, organ and music trade things are quiet 
at present—July and August being our two off 
months—most of the wealthy people who patronize these 
branches being visitors at some of the many Eastern 
watering-places. Our city is being well canvassed in 
the interests of the Wheelock piano, by J. C. Framp- 
ton, manager of the latest started piano store here. 
Most of the dealers report sales light. Olshausen & 
Kieselhorst, who have the agency for the Sohmer / 
piano, say they have done a very good business, and , 
that the Sohmer piano is making hosts of new friends / 
here. A. N. Danre. 




























































The “Magic Slipper’’ at Cottage City. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER, ] 
Corrace City, Mass., August 11, 1880, 

HE Corinne Opera Company, of which I wrote 
you last week, having very successfully run 
“Pinafore” for several weeks, laid up the good ship 
for repairs on last Saturday evening, and on Monday 
evening tripped happy and smiling in the “ Magic 
Slipper” before a large and demonstrative audience. 
This was at the Lakeside Park. Little Corinne, who 
has earned for herself the sobriquet of ‘‘ the miniature 
Patti,” plays the part of Cinderella, as she does every 


















thing else, with ability beyond her years, and is well 
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seconded by Herbert Crowley, the remarkable boy 
soprano, as Clorinda. The performance was alto- 
gether a gratifying success. 
The Union Quartet, consisting of Willis, Littlefield, 
Russell and Powers, gave a vocal entertainment at the 
Sea View House on Sunday afternoon, and delighted 
many listeners. 
Carlyle Petersilea, the Boston pianist, was to have 
given a concert here on last Wednesday evening, but 
a heavy fall of rain in the evening prevented it and 
caused a postponement to this evening. He will be 
assisted by Miss Barton and Mr. Adams, vocalists. 





Edwin Forrest. 


HE efforts recently begun to break the will of 
Edwin Forrest, have served to carry the public mind 
back to that great actor. The following reminiscences re- 
cently published by Joseph Bradford will, therefore, be read 
with peculiar interest just now. 

Edwin Forrest, although occasionally unbending with his 
intimates, as a rule made his private demeanor the reflex of 
his public bearing. Firmly convinced of his artistic pre-emi- 
nence, he tolerated no rival near his throne, and on the 
Street, as on the stage, he bore himself in a manner only al- 
lowable to the noblest Roman of them all. In all societies 
and with all persons he invariably assumed a superiority. 
This not in an offensive way, but simply as a natural right. 
The writer of this has seen him walking up Pennsylvania 
avenue arm-in-arm with President Buchanan, and from the 
considerate manner of the nation’s chief, who appeared to be 
doing most of the talking, a stranger would have inevitably 
taken the tragedian for the President, and the President him- 
self for some eminently respectable member of the learned 
professions. Mr. Buchanan was a great patron of the theatre, 
and Mr. Forrest a most savage and uncompromising Demo- 
crat, which probably aécounted for their intimacy. During 
the war, Mr. Forrest's sympathies were so strongly Southern 
and so openly expressed, that his friends considered it little 
short of marvelous that no notice was taken of his many in- 
cautious, not to say foolish, remarks, Certain it is that his 
feelings sometimes carried him utterly beyond the verge or 
discretion, notably so in the instance which I am about to re- 
late. In 1863 he was playing an engagement in Ford's The- 
atre, Washington, the same building in which President Lin- 
coln was subsequently assassinated. 

The bill for the evening was ‘* Richelieu,” and one of the 
Stage boxes was occupied by a group of Cabinet officers and 
other dignitaries of the government. The presence of these 
officials seemed to stir him up frightfully, and, when the 
Cardinal bids Francois ‘* Put up the sword, States may be 
saved without it,” Mr, Forrest read it thus, ‘‘ Put up the 
sword. States can be saved without it,” giving the auxiliary 
with that tremendous emphasis of which his voice alone was 
capable, shaking his finger menacingly at the box the while 
and glaring upon the occupants with the ferocity of a tiger. 
The audience could not but see at whom he directed the line, 
although whether any noticed the slight interpolation of the 
text is a question. Among the actors though, who were 
thoroughly familiar with the play, it was much commented 
upon, and many confidently predicted his arrest. However, 
his usual luck stood by him and nothing further was ever 
heard of it. Mr. Forrest was a man so extreme in his opinions 
that he would not listen to any man who differed from him. 

His likes were as strong as his dislikes, and if he admired 
a man it was utterly impossible for him to do justice to that 
man’s opponents. 

For instance, so intense was his admiration of Edmund 
Kean, with whom he had played on his first visit to this 
country, that he would concede no merit whatever to his 
great rival, the elder Booth. 

I once heard him say on the stage of the Holliday Street 
Theatre, Baltimore: 

‘*Booth had no originality—he was a mere imita-for-r of 
the elder Kean, and for that imitation was hissed off the 
London stage.” This was not only unjust, but absolutely 
untrue, 

Booth’s style, unfortunately for him, was similar to Kean’s, 
but it had been formed without ever seeing the older actor. 
True, in that death grapple for superiority, on the stage of 
the Drury Lane Theatre, when Booth played /age to Kean’s 
Othello, Booth was conquered, But it was only after a mighty 
struggle, and the criticisms of the period still bear witness to 
the extraordinary ability of the young stranger who boldly 
met upon his own ground the man who was not only the 
greatest favorite of his day, but probably the most consum- 
mate actor of all time. 

As no less a person than Charles Lamb remarked, ‘* Had 
Kean been less than Kean that night, he had lost.” And be 
it remembered that on this occasion Booth was a raw young- 
ster of twenty-two, while his competitor was in the full ma- 
turity of his unparalleled powers. All this was nothing to Mr. 
Forrest—he had seen Kean first, admired him beyond ex- 
pression, and from that time forth woe to any man who dared 
_ or who had ever dared to set hi If up the god of 
his idolatry. He was never weary talking of Kean, whom in 
an artistic sense he seemed absolutely to worship. 





appears to me well worthy of being recorded. It was in 
Charleston, S, C., whither Mr. Forrest had been suddenly 


_ FOREIGN NOTES. ~ 





summoned from Richmond to take the place of a leading man 
who had deserted the company without warning. ‘‘I should 
like to make that man a present of $500,” said the tragedian, 
‘*as without his defection I might never have met Kean.” 

Mr. Forrest, after a forced journey, arrived late in the day, 
and, rehearsal being over, was sent to Mr. Kean’s hotel to be 
instructed in the business of his part. Upon being shown to 
the room, he heard the sound of a piano, and it was only 
after repeated knockings he succeeded in making himself 
heard. ‘‘Come in,” said a clear, commanding voice, and 
entering the apartment he found himself face to face with 
that gypsy genius in whose veins mingled unhappily the 
blood of the English nobleman, the Jew tailor and the stroll- 
ing player—the Earl of Halifax, Aaron Kean and Nancy 
Carey. The face of Kean, said Mr. Forrest, was the most 
tragically significant I have ever seen—-complexion pale, hair 
dark, features regular, but not the regularity of ancient 
Greece. There was something strange in their outlines, 
which, after a daily intercourse extending over nearly three 
months, I found it utterly impossible to analyze. It accom- 
panied all changes of expression and seemed to be in the 
very features themselves. This strangeness was finely rein- 
forced by his voice, which was the analogue in sound of 
what his face was in form. 1 could never hear its first notes 
even in ordinary conversation without being thrilled. 

At his courteous request I made krown to him who I was 
and the cause of my delay. After a few preliminary ques- 
tions as to how long I had been in the profession, what parts 
I had played, and so forth, he said abruptly: 

**Do you like music?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘** Then,” said he, ‘‘I will sing to you;” and without another 
word he went to the piano, seated himself, and running his 
fingers over the keys for a moment, began one of Moore’s 
melodies. It was the one beginning, ‘‘She is far from the 
land where her young hero sleeps.” The song is affect- 
ing enough in itself; but with the added charm of his voice 
and manner, became pathetic beyond the power of words to 
describe. Before he was through the second verse I was in 
tears, and should be if I heard him now. He sat at the piano 
for two hours without ever once turning round, singing songs 
of every description, ranging from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe, although the majority were of a sentimental charac- 
ter. It was, without exception, the most extraordinary 
and at the same time the most satisfactory enter- 
tainment to which I ever listened. At its conclusion, which 
was as abrupt as its beginning, he simply rose from his seat 
and asked smilingly, ‘‘How did you like it?” I managed to 
say that words wauld fail to convey any idea of the pleasure 
he had given me. 

The answer seemed to delight him hugely. 

“Ah, well,” said he, ‘‘you are young and tender now; 
wait till you get as old and hardened as I am—you'll not be so 
easy to please.” 

After rattling away for half an hour and never once men- 
tioning business, I became nervous, and finally took the lib- 
erty of refersing to the object of my errand. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, laughingly ‘‘I’d forgotten all about 
that, and you are quite right to remind me.”’ And ringing 
the bell he ordered up a bottle of brandy, and we began the 
rehearsal. ° 


On The Boards. 

HE Grim Goblin,” which is called a “ panto- 

mimic burlesque,” can have little said in its favor as 
a play. But it would be hardly fair to expect much dramatic 
merit in a play of that kind, which mainly relies for success 
on surprising feats and extraordinary effects. There is no 
plot to speak of; and, as a general thing, such of the jokes as 
are not stale are not good. But there is plenty of passable 
singing and good dancing by young ladies whose personal 
charms are not obscured by the character of the dresses they 
wear. George Conquest, Jr:, in place of his father, who, it 
will be remembered, was injured on the first night, sustains 
the part of Hic-hac-hoc, the Grim Goblin, and is metamor- 
phosed into Prince Pigmy the dwarf, Nix the demon head, 
Rokoko the rock fiend, and the Vampire Bat; and in these 
different characters performs many surprising feats, acrobatic 
and otherwise. Mlle, Etheria, by the aid of invisible wires, 
performs the part of the F/iying Fairy, which is soaring over 
and around the stage. Maude Stafford, L \lian Lancaster 
and Laura Conquest deserve mention for singing and dan- 
cing. 
“Fun on the Bristol, or a Night on the Sound,” was pro- 
duced on Monday night at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street 
Theatre by Jarrett & Rice’s New Departure combination, 
which includes John F, Sheridan, Augustus J. Bruno, Wm. 
Courtwright, Frank Tannehill, Jr., Henry Saville, Myron 
Colice, Mark Smith, Kate Castleton, Agnes Halleck and 
Marion Fisk. The piece is similar to the ‘* Tourists,” the 
characters, finding themselves on board the Sound steamer 
Bristol, go in for having fun and making a night of it. There 
are surprises, disguises, jokes, music, &c. There is a fine 
flavor of hilarious humor throughout the piece, and the music 
consists of the Turkish patrol, selections from ‘‘ Pinafore,” 


“La Vie Parisienne,” ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance,” &c. The 
company is a strong one, and the individual parts are, with- 
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....-Emma Thursby’s tour through Sweden has been pre- 
vented by the serious illness of Ole Bull, with whom it was to 
have been made. 

...-Gounod has completed his own libretto for his new 
three-part oratorio, ‘‘The Redemption,” and he is at work 
upon the score. It is to be first performed at the Birmingham 
festival of 1882. 

»..e& London paper contains the information that Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will be opened for the autumn Italian opera 
season at reduced prices at the risk of Messrs. Armit and 
Charles Mapleson, son-in-law and son of the Colonel, re- 
spectively, 

...-The title of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor has 
been conferred on Charles Gounod and Jules Barbier by the 
French government, and ordinary knighthoods on M. Sal- 
vayre, author of ‘‘Le Bravo;” Edouard Lalo, Louis Obin and 
Theodore Ritter, the pianist. 

....-It is said that Signor Bolto, the composer of ‘‘Mefisto- 
fele,” is at work upon a new libretto for Signor Verdi, on the 
subject of *‘Othello” Rossini’s ‘‘Othello,” as numbers will 
remember, many years enjoyed considerable popularity, but 
it is not in accordance with the taste of the present day and 
but few of its scenes can be considered really domestic. The 
joint production of Signor Boito and Signor Verdi is not to 
be called ‘‘Othello,” but ‘‘Iago.” 

...-Signor Nicolini is now residing on Mme, Patti's es- 
tate, Swallow Castle, South Wales, and it was told to Signor 
Nicolini that the proper recreation for a Welsh landed pro- 
prietor was /a chasse—i. ¢., to shoot the birds. So Signor 
Nicolini attired himself faultlessly in the traditional costume, 
that is to say, in velvet jacket with many pockets, broad 
beaver hat with a large ostrich feather, leather breeches, top 
boots and spurs, and went forth to shoot. Unhappily a po- 
liceman came along and marched off the astonished gentle- 
man, who had omitted the formality of taking out a license. 

....Writing of Frau Robinson, who, it is said, is to be one 
of Mr. Mapleson’s dramatic sopranos in the coming season 
in this country, a well informed correspondent says: ‘‘ She is 
a lady of apparently at least 30 years of age, of fine figure and 
stage presence, of a German cast of countenance, but with a 
truly benevolent and expressive face, tall, and having full 
command of her physical resources. The voice is a true 
soprano, of considerable compass, and although she sings 
occasionally out of tune, and has that harsh quality of voice 
in the middle and lower registers which is frequently met 
with among modern German sopranos, she has won the 
hearts of her audience by her artistic instincts and bearing, 
and by her complete abnegation of self to the needs of her 
part. She comes direct from Hanover, where she attained 
considerable success. 

..--The London Atheneum says: ‘‘ The divine art of mu- 
sic is frequently degraded by unworthy association, and it is 
well when a gifted composer is deserted by his genius at such 
times. We therefore rejoice that Verdi is seen at his weakest 
in ‘La Forza del Destino,’ for there is a chance that the opera 
will speedily pass from view and be forgotten. Produced 
at St. Petersburg in 1862, and since performed in various 
parts of the world, it has at no time or place gained any last- 
ing success. At Her Majesty’s, in 1867, with Tietjens, Tre- 
belli, Mongini and Rokitansky in the cast, it failed utterly, 
and it is hard to say why Mr. Mapleson should have taken 
the trouble to revive it. Of the music there is really not one 
number which is not a feeble imitation of something in Ver- 
di’s earlier works. Not a trace is observable of that plaintive 
individuality which gives a charm to ‘Aida.’ ” 








. Signor Ravelli. 
HE operatic season of 1880 will long be remem- 
bered as the season of surprises, alike to managers as 
to the public. It has been said that the most successful gen- 
eral is he who makes the fewest blunders, and the same may 
with truth be asserted of those astute gentlemen who direct 
the fortunes of our operatic establishments, with the slight 
addition of the words ‘‘and scores the most flukes.” Last 
week Mr. Maas very properly refused to sing in the part of 
Edgardo in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” without due and proper 
rehearsal, when a gentleman, altogether unknown to fame, 
is said to have volunteered to take the part, a surprise as 
much to Mr, Mapleson as to everybody else, for the name of 
Signor Ravelli had not been heard here, and had not been 
previously announced. With what success this unknown 
volunteer, Signor Ravelli, essayed the part, our readers now 
know well enough; and not only did he surprise and charm 
his hearers on his first appearance, but he has since repeated 
the same performance with equal success. It is very clear 
that the appearance of Signor Ravelli in a leading part must 
be counted as not only a most decided fluke, but one of the 
most fortunate occurrences that ever fell to the lot of a strug- 
gling manager.—Music. 








....Johann Strauss has just composed a new waliz for the 
concert which was given in the Shooting Hall at Vienna on 
July 22, The name of the waltz is ‘Ins Centrum,” At 
given parts there was an accompaniment of singing and 








Among many other things his account of their first meeting 





out exception, well played. 


firing. 
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On the History of Musical Pitch. 
By ALEXANDER J. Exwis, B. A., F. R. S., F. S. A. 


Prrcnes.—CoOnrTiINnuED. 
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A 480.8, C 575.3[MC 575,1, EC 571.8, JC, 577.0], 4.54. (De- 
genhardt and Ellis.) 1879, Germany, Hamburg; St. Catharinen 
Kirche, This organ was built by Hans Stellwagen in 1543, and 
has been frequently repaired, Herr Schmahl (seeA 489.2) thinks 
it hardiy possible that it should have kept its original pitch. 
But Herr Degenhardt, the organist, himself assures me that, 
even at the last repairing, 1867-9, the pitch was never altered. 
It must, however, be considered doubtful, as there is no proof 
that it may not have been somewhat altered in olden times, The 
pitch was taken fur me by Herr Degenhardt, by tuning-forks at 
1s.2° R., and subsequently reduced. Itis V 8.4, or So.30 flatter 
than old St. Jacobi at Hamburg, A 489.2, but possibly they 
were meant to be in the same pitch. A to C forms an almost 
exact meantone minor third, But the C was tuned from the 
choir organ (Oderwerk) and the A from the great organ 
(Hauptwerk) and the C may have been tuned too sharp by 
Wolfsteller, as the temperament is intentionally equal. Herr 
Schmah! says that this wide minor third, A to C, results 
from the method of tuning used by Wolfsteller, in which A 
was tuned first and C last, and became faulty, as his fifths 
and fourths were too nearly just. This was the case as early 
as 1840-48, so that the major keys of F sharp and D Aat were 
better tuned than those of C and G on this organ. 


MA 483.7 [JA 480.6, EA 485.6]; MC 578.6 [JC 576.6, EC 


577.5], 1 G 865.13, S 4.64. (Ellis.) 1790, Padua, A fork 
preserved in the Institute ‘di Fisica” of the Royal Univer- 
sity, at Padua, and copied for me exactly, under the direc- 
tion of Sig. Fr. Rossetti (see A 425.2 for references.) It was 


inscribed So/. The original was probably made under the di- 
rection of Signore Stratico, professor of mathematics and 
naval science at Padua, from 1764, and of physics also from 
1777 to 1798, for the purposes of his excellent essay on qual- 
ities of tone(Mem, dell’ I, R. Inst. del. regno Lomb. Veneto, 
years 1814 and 1815, pp. 171—218.) It is the fork No. 1 of 
the memoir of Professor Zantedeschi. Professor Zantedeschi 
cites it as an example of the instability of tuning-forks, sup- 


posing that it must have been originally 1 JG 768 to 2 C 256, 
and finding by ear that it agreed with 1 A of Colbacchini’s 
pitch-pipe (really V 844.4 or S 0,42 flatter), which he also be- 
lieved tobe 1 JA 853.3, 2 C 256, he supposed that the fork 


must have gained V 85%. There is no reason whatever for 
supposing this fork to have been orginally at a lower pitch. 
This 2 G 432.56 is very nearly the French A 435.4; compare 
A 454.1. Whether Stratico took it from any existing organ or 
not does not appear, so that we cannot be certain that it rep- 
resented an acknowledged Italian pitch. 

A 484.1, EC 575.7 [MC 579.1, JC 580.0], S 4.65. (Jimmer- 
thal.) 1878, Germany; Liibeck Cathedral, smaller organ, 


Herr Jimmerthal, the organist, says that in summer, at 16° R. 
(68° F.), the new great organ by Schulze is at French pitch, 
and the old small organ has then its 2 G in unison with the 2 


A of the other. The above has been calculated from these 
data, But Herr Jimmerthal adds, that 30 years ago the old 


organ was a few beats (einige Schwebungen) lower. Possibly, 
therefore, it originally agreed with St. Catherinen Kirche, 
Hamburg (see A 480.8). Herr Jimmerthal considers that the 
old organs in lower or northern Germany are tuned thus 


high out of economy 


EA 489.2 [MA 490.2, JA 488.7], EC 581.8 [MC 586.4, JC 


586.4]. 2E 366.5,5 4.84. (Schmahl and Ellis.) 1688, Ger- 
many, Hamburg; St. Jacobi Kirche, This organ was built in 
1688-93, by Schnitger, of Harburg, in Hanover, and after- 
wards of Hamburg, an admirer of Werckmeister, who in his 
“‘Orgelprobe” (second edition, 1698), says that he can only rec- 
ommend equal temperament. Herr Schmahl,the organist (see 
authorities), says that he has no doubt that the organ was 
originally tuned in intentional equal temperament, although 
actual equal temperament was not produced till Scheibler’s 
discoveries. There is no mention in the archives of the or- 
gan,which Herr Schmahl has searched for the purpose, of any 
alteration of tuning, and the organ was in intentional equal 


temperament when he became the organist in 1838, and he 
never recollects having heard of any other but intentional 
equal temperament in the north of Germany; and his master, 
Demuth (d, 1848), of St. Catherinen Kirche (see A 480.8), 
whose memory extended to 1810, also could recollect no 
other but such equal temperament. Of course, the tempera- 


ment was never perfectly equal, and when Herr Schmahl 
practiced on the St. Catherine’s organ, the usual keys of C, 
G major, &c., were not so good as the unusual F 
harp and D flat, In 1720, J. S. Bach played on St. Jacobi or- 
gan, and, according to Bitter’s Life of Bach, expressed him- 
self very pleased with the tuning, and as J. S. Bach is 
known to have favored intentionally equal temperament, 


this is another reasoning for calculating the pitch from 
2 E on that hypothesis. It is even reported that J. S. Bach 
applied to be organist to this organ, but was defeated bya 
clerical competitor of mediocre powers, who advanced some 
money for the purpose. The pitch of 2 E was determined by 
an old pipe preserved in the organ case which was found to 
beat flat four times in a second, with 2 E on the organ as now 
tuned, for which see A 494.5. From this all the other numbers 
are calculated. Observe that this old pitch is almost exactly 
one equal tone sharper than the modern French pitch. There 
is an old peal of bells in the church which is just a little 
flatter than the modern pitch, and probably agrees with the 
old pitch. There does not appear to have been any special 
music written for this high pitch; at least Herr Schmahl does 
not know of any, and he is accustomed, on the organ as now 
tuned, to transpose everything at sight a tone lower, Hence, 
probably, the traditional reason for the old high pitch had 
died out before the organ was built, though it was retained 
in the old high church pitch, or very nearly so. But this 
organ originally possessed one stop, an 8 foot gedact, which 
was in the chambe: pitch a minor third lower (or EA 411.4, JA 
407.7), as shown by the church archives for delivery in 1693, 
and renovation 1721. In 1761 this stop was replaced by an 
8 foot gamba in the pitch of the other stop. This is 
the only instance I have met with of both church pitch 
and chamber pitch on the same organ. On this subject, 
Herr Schmahl refers to Niedt’s ‘‘ Handleitung zum General 
Bass,” vol. 2, 1720, by Mattheson, which I have not 
seen. The organs at Altona and St. George’s, Hamburg, 
both by the same maker, are at the same pitch, An 
old tuning fork, now belonging to Herr Schmahl, but 
formerly to two or three generations of singers at St, Cather- 
ine’s, Hamburg (see A 480.8), was exactly in French pitch. 
it would seem, therefore, probable that modern French pitch 
was at one time a chamber pitch, corresponding to this St. 





Jacobi as a high church pitch, but in that case there was an- 
other chamber pitch a semitone lower (see A 407.9). 


8. Church Pitch, Highest. 

A 494,5, C 587.9 [EC 588.1, MC 591.6], S 5.02. (Schmahl 
and Ellis.) 1879, Germany, Hamburg; St. Jacobi Kirche. 
Present pitch, determined by beats, counted by Herr Schmahl, 
made with forks measured by me, all reduced to 59° F. This 
pitch was given to the organ in 1866, in order to agree with 
Scheibler’s tempered forks, and is a litle sharper than the 
original pitch, for which see A 489.2. The ragged state of 
the ends of the pipes necessitated their being trimmed, and 
had not the organ been sharpened in 1866 it would have 
been necessary to piece all the pipes, which was not consid- 
ered advisable. 

A 495.5, CE 589.3 [MC 592.7, JC 594.5], S 5.06. (Schmahl.) 
1700, Germany, Rendsburg in Holstein, a tolerably large 
— recently broken up, which was measured by Herr 
Schmahl as G 434 at 7.5° R., giving the above on reduction to 
59° F. As the organ was very dusty it is possible that the 
true pitch was higher, and may have reached that of the Hal- 
berstadt organ, A 505.8. 

MA 503.7 [JA 506.8, EA 505.6], MC 602.5 [JC 600.7, EC 
601.4], G 450.5, S 5.34. (Ellis.) 1636, Paris. Mersenne’s 
chur itch, with the 8 G on the four-foot French pipe, 
having Y 112.6. (See A 376.6 and ‘Harmonie Univer- 
selle,” livre 3me., ‘‘ Des Instruments 4 Chordes,” p. 147; 
livre 3me., ‘‘ Des Mouvements et du Son des Chordes,” p. 
169.) Merseline observes that this is the lowest note of his 
own voice, and that only the deepest and basest voices in 
France can descend a fifth, to the 8 C 75.3 below. Now, in 
my observations, I found only 16 out of 141 basses who could 
get so low as this, although 17 others of this number reached 
8 D 76, and 15 others got lower still. (See A 567.3.) This, 
therefore, agrees with Mersenne’s statement. His own 
voice, reaching to his 8 G 112.6, or, in Broadwood’s medium 
pitch, to 8 A 111.6, would be, probably, a rather low tenor, 
(See the tables in Art. 21.) This sufficiently confirms this 
very high French church pitch, which is nearly identical with 
that of Halberstadt A 505.8, and about a tone higher than 
Broadwood's medium pitch A 446.2, although I can find no 
mention of sucha high French pitch elsewhere. 

MA 504.2 [JA 505.0, EA 507.2]. C 603.2, S 5.35; pressure 
3% inches, (Ellis.) 1511, Heidelberg. Schlick (see MA 377.0) 
recommends a pipe 6% Rhenish feet long, as either 8 F, or 
as 8 C,a fifth deeper. I have assumed the diameter to be 
one-sixteenth of the length, and the very close approxima- 
tion of the pitch to that of Halberstadt (see MA 505.8) con- 
firms the conjecture, 

JA 505.8 [MA 508.9, EA 506.9], JC 606.9 [MC 608.8, EC 
60.29]. 4 B 284.5, 64 B 17.78, S. 5.41, pressure 33 inches. 
(Ellis.) Germany. Halberstadt Cathedral organ, built 1361, 
repaired 1495, described by Praetorius (‘‘Syntagma Mus.,” 
vol, 2, pp. 97-99, 101-4), who saw it, and gives the name and 
dimensions of the largest pipe as B matura/, 31 Brunswick 
feet long and 3% Brunswick feet in circumference, A Bruns- 
wick foot has 285.36 mm. This, therefore, makes the pipe 
8,846 mm. long, and allowing 1.5 mm. for the thickness of 
the metal, 314.8 mm. in diameter. Taking a sixteenth of 
these lengths, we obtain for 4 B, 552.9 mm. long and 19.7 





mm. in diameter. I had a pipe constructed 555 mm, 
long and 19.86 mm. in diameter, which under press- 
ures of 2% and 3% inches spoke V 282.5 and V 


283 respectively. Correcting these numbers by the rule 
in Art. 8, by multiplying each by 1756.5 (—3x555 
+3x20.3), and dividing by 1757.2 (3x 552.9+3x 19.7), 
we obtain 4 B 284 and 4 B 284.5 respectively. ave 
assumed the latter as most probable, and calculated the above 
numbers accordingly. The smaller pressure gives JA 504.9, 
JC 606.5. The difference is unimportant. It is probable, 
however, that the very narrow pipe constructed may be 
slightly flatter than four octaves above 64 B, so that 
the extreme sharpness of the result is certainly not exag- 
gerated. Praetorius says that we see by the pipes that the 
pitch is a good tone, nearer a tone and a half, above what he 
considers the suitable church pitch, which A 505.8 really is 
(see A 424.2). This 64 B would have been practically in- 
audible, but, being accompanied by numerous other pipes in 
a *‘ mixture,” became effective. 





g. Chamber Pitch, Highest. 


MA 563.1 [JA the same, EA 567.6], MC 673.6 [JC 675.7, 
EC 675.2], 2 F 450.5, S 7,26. (Ellis.) 1636, Paris, Mersenne’s 
Chamber Pitch, ‘‘ Harmonie Universelle,” liv. 3, des instru- 
ments a chordes, p. 143, where he says; ‘* La voix ou la note 
la plus grave de la basse [of a certain song] est F-ut-fa 
[—8 F], et parceque ceux qui font Ja basse dans la chambre, 
ne vont pas ordinairement plus bas qu'un tuyau d’orgue de 
4 pieds ouvert, il s’ensuit que la plus basse note” of the air 
answers to the note of that pipe, which (see A 373.7 and 
376.6) I take to be V 112.6, whence follow all the above 
numbers. Now, Mersenne gives as the lowest note of a 
small organ which he had at hand (guam pre manibus 
habeo), the equivalent of a 2-foot pipe (see the reference 
under A 373.7). It seems, therefore, probable that it 
was an organ in chamber pitch, similar to that formerly be- 
longing to Christian IV., of Denmark (died 1648), figured by 
Praetorius (‘‘ Syntagma Musici,” Sciographia,.plaie I.), and 
also described (/éid., vol. ii., p. 80), which proceeded from 8 F 
to 1 A, having 38 keys, only Mersenne’s was an octave smaller, 
with only 26 keys, possibly 8 F to 1 A, to which he would 
sing an octave lower, and thus reach his own lowest note, 
that of the 4-foot pipe (see A 503.7). This is the pitch which 
Mersenne assumes for his scales (/did., p. 146), only he takes 
8 F 96 in place of 8 F 112.6, owing to his faulty measurement 
of the pitch of his 4-foot pipe (see A 373.7). See confirmation 
of this remarkably high pitch in A 567.3. 

MA 567.3 [JA 570.8, EA 570.7], C 678.7, 8 C 84.84, S 7.40. 
(Ellis.) . 2619, North German church pitch, called by Prae- 
torius chamber pitch. This is corroborated bv that of Mer- 
senne A $63.1. It is, however, advanced with considerable 
hesitation. rius (‘* Synt. Mus.,” vol. ii., p. 30) gives a 
table of the com s of the several voices, marking the 
notes. reached with ease and with difficulty. On p. 19, he 
says: ‘It must be here, first of all, in genere, remembered, 
that, in the whole of this work” [meaning his table of com- 
passes of the voice and instruments] ‘‘everywhere through- 
out, the instruments and voices are not reckoned and ar- 
ranged by church pitch but by chamber pitch, as we have 
already explained that some very properly distinguished it.” 
This refers to idid., p. 15, where he says that, in Prague, 
and some other Catholic bands (Xapfellen), pitch is divided 
into church pitch and chamber pitch in such a way 





that ‘‘the present common pitch, by which almost 
all our organs are now tuned, is called chamber 
pitch, and used only for table and convivial purposes; 
and this is most convenient for instrumentalists, on ac- 
count of the wind and _ stringed instruments. But 
church pitch, which is a whole tone flatter, is used only in 
the churches; first, to enable the vocalists, on whom the 
greater labor falls in the churches (especially in Catholic 
churches, on account of the long duration of psalm-singing, 
&c.), to manage better with their voices, and nut be rendered 
so rapidly hoarse by the sharpness; and next, because the 
human voice, in its middle and lower regions, is much more 
pleasant and charming than when it has to shout and scream 
in its high parts, beyond its power. Hence, propter alias etiam 
multifarias commoditates, suavitem singularem ac concentus 
bene susceptos, it would be better for all our organs to be tuned 
and built a tone or second deeper. But it is quite impossible to 
make this change in Germany, and, consequently, we must re- 
tain our present chamber pitch(which is now commonly called 
church pitch in most places)."”" Now, it would seem almost from 
his recommending this reduction of a tone, that the high pitch 
he speaks of was only a tone above the ‘‘ suitable pitch,” 
which he himself proposes, see (A 424.2), and this would give 
A 474.3, which is Tomkins’ pitch (see A 474.1), and not 
nearly so high as the existing Hamburg pitch (see A 489.2), 
or the old Halberstadt pitch A 505.8. In commenting on this 
last, Praetorius says (‘‘Syntagma Mus.,” vol. 2., p. 102);— 
“This (Halberstadt) organ, and similar work, was a good 
tone, nearly a tone and ahalf, higher than our present organs, 
which are suitable for church purposes [a/s die unserige 
itsige Chormessige Wercke stehen, a peculiar phrase indicat- 
ing those in his own ‘suitable’ pitch], which are shown 
by the length of the great pipes already cited. And 
it is, therefore, also probable that long previously, 
all organs, whether of the size already described 
or not, may have stood in the same pitch, or even higher, be- 
cause, during the time of popery, they were only used for the 
choral [ecclesiastical tones]. Forasmuch as finally the chora/ 
organs, which were made a whole fourth higher or a fifth 
lower than our pitch [meaning the ‘suitable’ pitch, A 424.2 ?] 
And although some organs are deficient, and do not exactly 
agree with the pitch just described, this defect is not to be 
attributed to the d will and diligence of those masters 
who originally built the old choral organs which are still 
[1619] in ase, but is probably due to their not having at that 
time selected a constant chorist or church tone [Choristen-oder 
Chor- Thon], as, thank God, is now usual. Also the organs 
to which good choristers [chorales] and screaming voices are 
engaged, and are present to sing, are often tuned a tone 
higher or lower, and also by much renovation and tuning 
have been sharpened considerably above their original con- 
dition. _Otherwise the above described pitch, namely, one a 
fourth higher or a fifth lower (in reference to our present 
usual pitch, otherwise called chamber pitch), is considered to 
be the most correct, and still so found in the churches of the 
principal ecclesiastical foundations. And yet many organs 
will also be found are a second [a tone] lower or 
higher, and some—not a few—are also tuned and built a 
semitone h ." This passage seems to imply a general 
ancient pitch, which was a fourth higher than Praetorius’ 
own “suitable” pitch. But his language is so confused that, 
though I have studied it for months, I cannot pretend to be 
certain. A meantone fourth above A 424.2 would be A 567.3, 


as here su . But, as I have found no existing trace of 
such a pitch in Germany, I have endeavored to deduce his 
cham’ from the account of the compass of the human 


voice 
the series of observations recorded above in Art. 21, and with 
the tables there given, and Mr. Randegger’s statements, 
be compared the following, given by Praetorius 
(** Syntagma,” vol. ii., p. 20): 
Easy Limits, 
Soprano.2 C to E or1 F, 
Alto....4 Fto2Gor2A. 


Extreme Limits, 
2Bto1GorrA. 
4 Eto B fat. 


Tenor ..8 Bor4C w2E, 8 A or 2 F. 
Bass....8 Cto4A org B fat. } nah SS 16 A or 16 Bto2C 


The sopranos are described as ‘‘ Eunuchus, Falsetista, Dis- 
cantista,” and the alto was the male alto, or counter tenor: 
and these were not the kind of voices I tried, except, per- 
haps, in the bass falsetto. Hence the real comparison can 
only be made in the bass and tenor. As regards the extreme 
limits of the bass, I heard a high pitch 16 B 63.3, from 13, 
and a high pitch 16 A 56.3, from 2 out of 141 basses. But 16 
F, 16 G, were quite beyond any one. Praetorius (‘* Syntag- 
ma,” vol, ii., p. 17) quotes only from hearsay that three voices 
in a Munich choir that 16 F ‘‘in a strong full voice.” 
If we sup that 16 F to have been 16 B flat 56.7 of Praeto- 
rius’ suitable pitch, it would be the lowest conceivable pitch 
for a man to sing clearly. If, then, we assume this to be the 
value of his 16 F; uke 2 F 453.9, we find A 567.3. But an 
argument cannot well be founded on such an extremely ex- 
ceptional case. Praetorius makes 8 C an easy note for the 
bass. Now, at of tas basses, I found only eight who could 
reach a high pitch 8 C 67.6 with ease. It is, therefore, quit 
out of the question to put the easiest note of the base so lo 
The mean easy bass limit was 8 E 81.2, or, 8 E in French 
pitch. But it would be wrong to call this mean easy for all 
voices, when at least 49 bases out of 141, that is, more than 
one in three, could not reach it. But only 24 out of 141 basses 
could not reach 8 F 84.8, which is the 8 F to Praetorius’ ‘‘suit- 
able” pitch A 424.2. This, therefore, may be called easy, al- 
though about one in six cannot reach it. It is, however, nearly a 
semitone lower than the 8 F 88.6, which Mr. Randegger as- 
signs asthe limit. Hence I cannot be assigning too high a 
value to the 8 C of Praetorius’ easy bass limit by making it 
8 C 84.8, but this gives as before 2 A 567.3. Now, if we 
adopt this value of A, we should find for Praetorius’ easy 
limits of bass 8 C 84.8 to 4 A 287.6 or 4 B flat 321.5, that is, 
in Broadwood’s medium pitch (A 446.2) adopted by Randeg- 
ger, 4 E 83.6 to 2 C sharp 281.1, or, 2 D sharp 315.5, which 
are rather low bass limits, according to my observations, so 
that there is no exaggeration in assuming the chamber pitch 
of Praetorius’ limits to have been a whole fourth higher than 
his ‘* suitable” pitch, as the quotation given above seems to 
imply. The tenor then, would have in Praetorius the limits, 
8 B 158.5, or 4 C 169.6, to 2 E 424.2, or in Broadwood’s me- 
dium pitch from 4 E fat 157.8, or 4 E 167.2, to 2G sharp 
421.2, which certainly gives a very high lower limit, and a 
rather low upper limit to the tenor, but still a compass larger 
than the smallest found in my observations. Praetorius’ 
tenor compass of an octave and a major third or fourth is 
very small indeed; hence, so far as the bass and tenor voices 
are concerned, this extraordinarily high pitch accards with 
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the other indications given by Praetorius, and hence I ven- 
ture to assign it to North Germany. I was much inclined to 
suppose that Praetorius must have meant the pitch of his 
tables of compass to have been only a minor third above his 
suitable pitch, agreeing with the Halberstadt organ. But to 
assume a tone lower would give such an impossible ‘' easy” 
compass to the bass, that I felt obliged to renounce it. A 
ene Sage of Praetorius’ upper limit of his voices with that 
used by Orlando Gibbons in England (1583-1625, that is, con- 
temporary with Praetorius) is very singular. Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, in a private letter tome (May 16, 1878), states 
that he, who has thoroughly examined and published an edi- 
tion of O. Gibbons’ works, ‘‘knows of only three instances in 
which he wrote 1 E, his usual limits being, for sopranos, 1 D; 
for altos, 2 A; for tenors, 2 F or 2 E; and for basses, 2C.” 
Now Praetorius’ upper limits are for sopranos, 1 E or 1 F; 
for altos, 2 G or 2 A; for tenors, 2 E; and for basses, 4 A or 
4 B flat, easy, with 2 C or2 Das extremes. It will be seen 
that these are practically identical with O. Gibbons’ usage. 
The necessary inference is that the church pitch for which he 
wrote was identical with this high church pitch (confusedly 
called chamber pitch) of Praetorius. In his madrigals, on 
the contrary, O. Gibbons uses higher notes. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley says, ‘‘ in the madrigal of ‘ The Silver Swan’ he takes 
his trebles up to 1 G, and in others he takes his altos to 1 C, 
his tenors up to 2G, and his basses up to 2E fat.” This 
clearly indicates that Gibbons’ chamber pitch was a tone to a 
minor third flatter than his church pitch. Assumigg his 
church pitch then to be A 567.3, his chamber pitch would be 
A 507.3 (practically identical with Halberstadt A 505.8), if we 
took it a tone; or A 474.1, which is the old pitch of Durham 
organ, and of Tomkins, if we took it a minor third flatter 
than his church pitch. This would seem to imply that Tom- 
kins’ pitch, thought to be extremely high, was really a much 
flattened pitch, the original cause of the sharpness, the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical tones, having practically ceased to ex- 
ist in England, with Elizabeth’s establishment of the Refor- 
mation in 1588. The following extract from Praetorius bears 
upon old English pitch, and confirms its former extreme 
sharpness, as also the high German pitch (‘‘ Syntagma,’, vol. 
ii., pp. 14-15):—*' The ancient church pitch was about a tone 
lower and deeper than at present, which may still be seen on 
old organs and other wind instruments [this may refer to 
Halberstadt, and making that organ a tone lower than was 
usual when Praetorius wrote, would give the higher pitch, as 
above], and afterwards, from year to year, it was as much 
raised as is now usual in Italy and England, and in the 
princely bands of Germany, Although the English pitch on 
instruments is a very little (ci# gar geringes) lower, which may 
be seen on their trumpets and shawms (Zincken und Schal- 
meyen), or oboes, as they call them, which are there manufac- 
tured.” He proceeds to speak of an attempt to raise the 
pitch by a semitone, which he deprecates, on account of sing- 
ers, especially altos and tenors, and also because stringed 
instruments could scarcely bear the then strain, so that strings 
constantly snapped, for which reason it was better to play 
such instruments a tone lower, which he says is a great assist- 


ance to vocalists. 
[To be Continued.] 


The Referee's Opinion of the Burdett-Estey Organ 
Case. 
heh agp ais STEWART, of Vermont, who 


was the referee in the Burdett-Estey organ suit, said 
recently, in conversation with a correspondent of the Boston 
hvening Journal: ‘*! was appointed master to take testimony 
as to the award and amount of business done by the Estey 
Organ Company. While at Brattleboro, Mr. Waite (Burdett’s 
representative) made some very foolish remarks, and many of 
the first citizens of Brattleboro endeavored to influence me 
in favor of Waite, as if I was to decide the famous contro- 
versy. Many ladies endeavored to indirectly influence the 
result, but I can honestly say this much: None of Mr. Waite’s 
counsel ever attempted such a course. Neither Mr. Tyler 
nor Mr. Phelps ever came to me with any such intentions, 
They are too smart and stand too high in the legal profession 
to attempt such acourse. I am willing to say, when I made 
the award I believed that was the last of it. As to me, the 
law was perfectly clear, and as the ‘Harvey Dayton’ organ 
was decided to be genuine, there is no doubt in my mind but 
what the Supreme Court will reverse the decision of the 
Circuit Court and declare the patent invalid.” 


Blind Tuners. 


a the Report for the current year of the Royal 

Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind, at 
Upper Norwood, an interesting account is given of the stu- 
dents’ work and of the appointments they have gained. Of the 
fifty-five pupils who have gone out from the college, about 
forty-four are already well employed, the college thus per- 
forming the very valuable work of enabling those afflicted 
with blindness to obtain their livelihood. 

Montague Raymond, one of the students, went to Canada 
last year, and he writes he is very busy tuning in Buffalo for 
Emil Seifert, a musical professor and concert master from 
Berlin. Mr. Raymond is now at St. Catherine. Two other 
young men, blind, and trained at the Royal Normal Ccllege 
—J. Ewings and O. McIntosh—have established and are 
carrying on business at 146 Buccleugh street, Glasgow. They 
deal in pianos, harmoniums and other musical instruments, 
and they have recently added a music publishing branch. 
Charles Schwier, 39 Dunk street, Mile End, who at first went 
out as a pianoforte tuner at a wage of 30s. a week, is now 
successfully carrying on business as a sugar refiner. John 
Scorah has become organist at Aldford Church ata salary of 


£52 a year, and he has a fair teaching and tuning connection, 
William J. Cookson, of 140 Wavertree road, Livenneels is 
tuning for Crane & Sons, of Scotland road, Liverpool, who 
write: ‘‘He has had some very fine work to do, concert grands, 











‘&c. We have never had to send him twice to do the same job, 


he having always done his work in a thorough, practical man- 
ner.”—London and Provincial Music Trades Review. 


About Actors and Plays. 
H. FRENCH, of Samuel French & Son, dramatic 


« publishers, of 38 East Fourteenth street, who has just 
returned from Europe, having been interviewed by a 
World reporter, said: ‘‘When I reached London, Sarah 
Bernhardt was playing at the Gaiety. I discovered very 
quickly that she was not playing nearly as good an engage- 
ment this year as she had last year. I think this was partly 
owing to the fact that M. Coquelin was not in the cast, but 
more so to the very decided slight she received in London 
society. Last year London society took Sarah up into its 
arms; this year London society left her knocking in vain for 
admission at the back door. Not that Mlle. Bernhardt 
knocked long. To tell the truth and do her justice, I think 
she cared as little for the people of London as the people of 
London seemed to care for her, but it was a ‘drop’ which her 
manager felt very forcibly. Nevertheless, the Prince of Wales, 
and the King of Greece and several of the nobility certainly 
did visit her performances on occasions, “The Danites’ was 
also playing in London when I arrived, but not to a very 
large business; neither is it doing a big business at the 
present time. I talked with several of the Danites and found 
that they were all anxious to get home. They seemed to be 
downright homesick. Both Sheridan and Lee said they 
wouldn’t stay in London if they were given a theatre free of 
charge. 

‘‘How is Raymond doing? Well, Raymond himself is a 
success with the London theatre-goers. He couldn’t very 
well help being, but the play itself, ‘Colonel Sellers,’ is not. 
I was at the ‘first night.’ The house seemed to contain the 
entire American colony. Before the play failed, which was in 
the third act, it was delightful to look around at the people. 
It made one feel as if one were in New York, which to me is 
always an agreeable sensation. In a proscenium box on the 
right of the stage I saw John McCullough, who is a first fa- 
vorite in London, and who has made a fine engagement for 
next spring at the Drury Lane Theatre, and Miss Forsyth and 
her mother. In the opposite box was Eliza Weathersby and 
her husband, Nat. Goodwin. George Augustus Sala, who 


seemed delighted with Raymond, also had a box. So did 
Modjeska and Mrs. Scott-Siddons. Lotta and her mother 
and a host of Mr. Raymond's friends filled the stalls. At the 


end of the second act the pit began to become restive and 
showed much displeasure, though not when Raymond was on 
the stage. I think the pit, which, as you perhaps know, in 
conjunction with the galleries usually makes or damns a 
play in London, was most angry at and had the most fault to 
find with Catherine Rogers, In the third act, when the vil- 
lain is goading her and says in effect, ‘What! I marry you? 
You, a mere actress? You had better go on the stage !’ the 
house cried out.with one accord, ‘Oh, no; please don’t.’ 
Barnes and Will Stuart did their parts very well, but the play 
asa whole didn’t go—‘Didn’t go at all, you know.’ The 
actor whom Raymond had engaged to play the darky forgot 
his lines, and made a general mess of it. 

“The ‘ Shaughraun’ at the Adelphi, which was also run- 
ning when I reached London, was, on the contrary, a big 
success; but Mr. Boucicault soon became mixed up in so 
many theatrical ventures that he gave up acting and substi- 
tuted his‘ Forbidden Fruit’ for the ‘Shaughraun.’ This play, 
much to the surprise of everybody, made a big hit, and this 
in the face of its being totally unlike the sort of plays usually 
performed at the Adelphi. ‘Forbidden Fruit’ was running 
when I left London, but anew drama by Boucicault, name 
not given, but which is probably the one he intended to call 
‘Inshavogue,’ was underlined for next week. The ‘Bridal 
Tour,’ by Boucicault, was also, when I left, in rehearsal at 
the Haymarket under the management of J. S. Clarke. In 
this play are to appear both Harry Beckett and Linda Dietz. 
Boucicault is, in short, retrieving his lost fortunes. He has 
magnificent quarters at the Albert Mansion in St. James’ 
Park, and is entertaining royally. Royalty, by the way, en- 
tertained Mr, Boucicault one evening, just before I left Lon- 
don. It was ata reception in the house of Hamilton Aidé, 
there was a sort of a concert going on, and the Prince of 
Wales was present. Seeing Mr. Boucicault, the Prince crossed 
the room and remarked that he was glad to meet him in Eng- 
land again. ‘I did not know, Your Highness,’ replied Mr. 
Boucicault, ‘ that 1 was of sufficient importance for you to 
have noticed my absence,’ ‘Ah!’ said the Prince, ‘but, you 
know, you leave such a difficult gap to fill when you are 
away.’ . J 

“I saw the Salisbury Troubadors at Liverpool on my way 
to London. They seem to be meeting with moderate success 
abroad, but I do not think their performances are quite un- 
derstood or appreciated. What do I think of Billy Florence’s 
chance of success with ‘The Mighty Dollar?’ Well, that is 
rather a delicate question to answer. He follows Raymond. 
I’m sure I wish bim every success, but I have doubts, if for 
no other or better reason, for the simple fact that nothing 
seems to go at the Gaiety this season, The Palais Royal 
Company of forty artists, assisted by Mile. Chamount, played 
a most unsuccessful engagement there just before Raymond. 
I attended one of their performances and declare that it was 
perfect. The truth is, the Gaiety seems to be out in the cold 
this year, and Raymond was unfortunate in having got in 
there. One thing I may say—if Florence does not succeed 
he will have a great deal of genuine sympathy. The American 





colony of actors and actresses is extremely popular in Lon- 








don. I hear them well spoken of on all sides by the press 


and the public. I am sure I know of no combination against 
them, and am sure the report of any such combination must 
have been started with a selfish view of keeping them on this 
side of the ocean. I believe McCullough, in the engagement I 
told you of, will make a success. He is to play Virginius, I 
believe. John, by the way, is at the present moment in mid- 
ocean, He started for America on the Adriatic a day or two 
ago. I met him in London the other day, and was telling 
him of a conversation I recently had with the famous French 
playwright, Adolph D’Ennery. M. D’Enneiy said to me that 
he believed the day of great actors had passed, and that he 
was glad he was ending instead of beginning a dramatic 
career. ‘I don’t believe it,’ said McCullough. ‘When mar- 
kind ceases to have emotions and money then the supply of 
actors will cease, not before.’ 

“* Certainly the general state of theatricals in London just 
at present does not seem to denote anything like a decrepi- 
tude of the stage. For instance, Mr. Irving’s * Merchant of 
Venice ' at the Lyceum has reached its 280th night; ‘ Betsey,’ 
at the Criterion Theatre, had been played before I left Lon- 
don 300 times; ‘Madame Favart,” in English, at the Strand, 
with Emily St. John in the title rdle, was being performed 
for the 480th time, and ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,’ also in 
English, with Shiel Barry as the A/iser, at the Globe Theatre, 
for the 800th time. As for the ‘ Pirates of Penzance’ at the 
Opera Comique, well informed persons say it will run for- 
ever. Her Majesty's Opera is also meeting with great suc- 
cess. On the nights when Gerster sings it is absolutely im- 
possible for a late comer to get standing room. I think 
Mapleson’s greatest success this year has been with the new 
opera of ‘ Mefistofele.’ Mr. Gye, at Covent Garden, is not 
doing so well. I believe I may say positively, all rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that Mr. Gye will not visit 
America next winter. I shouldn’t forget to say that J. L. 
Toole, with the new play of ‘ Upper Crust,’ is making a well 
deserved success at the Folly Theatre. I feel that combina- 
tion companies are taking the place of stock companies in 
England just as in this country, The only London theatres 
that I recall as having regular stock companies at the present 
time are the Haymarket, the St. James, the Court and the 
Lyceum. 

‘So you would like to know something of what I have 
been doing in the theatrical line while abroad ? Well, in the 
first place, my principal business in Europe this scason was 
to arrange with the best French play writers so that we would 
be able to control all their new productions. This I think I 
have succeeded in doing, and can safely lay claim to the right of 
production, both in England and America, of all the good 
French plays that are likely to be written during the next five 
years. I have made contracts involving $75,000. First, we 
have contracted with Adolph D’Ennery, the author, you 
know, of ‘The Two Orphans,’ ‘A Celebrated Case,’ * Don 
Cesar de Bazan,’ and many other successful plays, for all 
that he may write during the remainder of his life. Our con- 
tract with M. D’Ennery also includes the purchase of ‘Diana,’ 


which opens the season at the Ambigu in Paris, and of a new 


melodrama in the style of ‘The Duke's Motto,’ entitled 
‘Chevalier de Larmoliere.’ This latter play, which the au- 
thor declares is his best, will be first produced in America. 
Next we have contracted for three plays (yet unwritten) by 
Victorien Sardou. One of these plays is to be an _ his- 


torical comedy-drama after the order of his ‘ Patrie.’ 
Then we have contracted for six plays by Meilhac 
and Halevy, three of which have been played with 


success respectively at the Frangais, the Vaudeville and the 
Palais Royal. Weare in addition to these to have the re- 
fusal of all that may in the future be written by M. Belot, and 
have secured a play by M. Hennequin, the author of ‘ Pink 
Dominoes,’ besides many others. I have also succeeded in 
making arrangements by which I think we will in the future 
be able to protect the authors of French operas in America; 
at all events we expect to try the experiment with three new 
works by Offenbach, one by Lecocq and three by Audran, a 
young composer who is the author of ‘Les Noces d’Olivette.’ 

‘“*I think the chief attraction in Europe this year will be a 
new opera called (in English) ‘ The Tribute .of Zamorra,’ the 
music of which is by Gounod and the libretto by M. D’Ennery.” 

In concluding his chat, Mr. French said that at the time he 
left London Mr. Sothern was lying at the house of Mr. Ed- 
mund Yates, too ill to be moved. 





....As the story now goes the actual production of ‘‘Nana”’ 
is still kept back by one circumstance. M. Zola cannot any- 
where find the ideal actress who is capable of performing to 
his own satisfaction the realistic part of his ‘‘heroine.” He 
has sought throughout France for such a woman; she must be 
blonde, must be finely formed, must be a good actress; but 
above all, she must be willing to lose herself in her part; she 
must dare to speak, move and dress exactly as ‘‘the poet of 
realism” has prescribed for his Nama. Some assert that M. 
Zola will be obliged to find the actress among the female ven- 
erators of his writings, for that no other woman wil! be pre- 
pared to make such a sacrifice of female delicacy and self- 
respect as the author demands.—London Globe, July 23, 

...-M, de Beauplan has engaged Mme. Lablache for his 
French Opera Company, for which 110 passages have been 
engaged on board the steamer St. Laurent, to sail from Havre 
October 9. On their arrival in New York they will leave by 
special train for New Orleans. 
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HE first prize of the Paris Conservatoire has been 
an American, a young lady, who 
There may 
have been a time when an American singer was as rare 
as American authors were alleged to be, but that is 
evidently not the present, and that really good singers 
are growing up under the Stars and Stripes is proved 
by the success achieved abroad by Mrs. Swift, Mrs. 
Osgood, Jennie Van Zandt, Mlle. Nevada, and others. 


carried off by 


seems to be as spirited as she is talented. 





FIRE in a piano factory is not a common occur- 
rence, but it is usually a very disastrous one, 
owing to the quantity of dry wood and other inflam- 
miable matter within its reach. It may, therefore, be 
considered little else than a piece of great good luck 
that the Fischer factory was not entirely destroyed on 
Chursday morning. Much credit is due to the work- 
men, who instead of childishly losing their heads, as 
men commonly do in such emergencies, manfully 
strove with buckets of water and fire extinguishers to 


put the fire out. 





bert have been more piano dealers in town dur- 
ing the current week than for some time past, 
and this may be regarded as an indication that trade 
those instruments about to start on another 
Indeed, orders have been coming in rather 


in is 
boom 
more freely during the last week or two, and some 
manufacturers even assert that they are already very 
busy. While such assertions must be taken cum grano 
salis, the truth probably is that, all during the summer, 
trade has been better than it usually is in dull sea- 
sons, and that it is even now beginning to feel the re- 


viving influence of approaching autumn. 





FEALOUSVY AMONG MANUFACTURERS. 
HERE is, perhaps, no trade in which so many 
petty jealousies exist as in the piano trade. And 
there is certainly no trade in which there is less reason 
for jealousy. In the first place it should be recog- 
nized that there is room enough for all the manufact- 
urers in the business. The demand for pianofortes, 
already very large, owing to the steady and rapid 
growth of population in the United States, and the 
continuous spread of musical education in every stratum 
of society must necessarily increase from year to year. 
Thus affording opportunity not only for established 
manufacturers to extend their business, but for others 
to come in and build themselves up. 
In the second place, the taste for musical instru- 
ments, if we may so call that quality which gives per- 


sons a preference for one particular instrument over 








another, is like the taste for personal beauty, exceed- 
ingly various; indeed, without any absolute standard. 
As one perso. will admire, and even in some instances 
regard as perfection, a type of face that another person 
will consider unattractive or possibly actually homely, 
so some persons will find every requirement of satis- 
faction answered by an instrument that fails entirely 
to satisfy other persons. And this is true not only of 
the pianofortes of different makers, but also of differ- 
ent instruments of the same maker. This fact is es- 
tablished by the experience of every house in the 
trade. 

It may be said, of course, that any one’s capacity to 
judge the merits of an instrument depends on the ex- 
tent of his musical culture. But, while we are not al- 
together disposed to accept this as a principle, because 
of the well known fact that many eminent musicians 
differ materially in their ideas of tone, while, occa- 
sionally, persons without any musical culture what- 
ever are found to possess much discrimination of 
tone, suppose we admit the proposition for the sake of 
argument. The fact remains, that the number of per- 
sons possessing a very high degree of musical culture is, 
compared with the great army of pianoforte players 
and pianoforte buyers, a mere handful. And while the 
few will be satisfied by none but the comparatively 
perfect instruments, the great majority of people will 
take the instruments that suit their fancy. 

Thus, it is evident, that there is room for all, and 
experience confirms the deduction; and why one man- 
ufacturer should waste his time, by maligning his 
neighbor’s methods and disparaging his instruments, 
is a mystery that only some supernal intellect can dis- 
solve. It would certainly be more rational for each to 
confine his efforts to putting his instruments before the 
public in the most favorable light possible. 





Table of Exports and Imports. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended August 10, 
1880: 

































































OrGans. Pianorortses. | Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep. 5] ~~ -— | —-—_ -— 
No.| Value. |No.| Value. |Cases.| Valve 
EE eT I $250 
British Africa......... 21}; 1,750 te ott 
British America.......| .. mS FED $125 Sale 
Central America...... em ase 1) $44 
I hs nos ins ace es 14} 1,450 ses] tees 
Prey: ca 650 eves 3 300 
| Fae | 40; 3,211] 9 4,205) ....| Sea 
ey eee er | 13} 2,750 éiton oo] eee 
New Zealand.........| 14 875 eel = \enlale 
U. S. of Colombia....| 1 98] .. 11} 850 
Totals.........+.++- 109'$11,034! 10! $4,330 15'$1,194 
IMPORTS. 
Musical instruments, 168 cases.......... «++. value. $19,314 
EXPORTS FROM Boston 
For the week ended August 6, 1880, 
RN as ‘ Orcans. PranoFortss.| Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep, —_———_——_|— —-|————————- 
No.| Value. |No.| Value. | Cases. | Value. 
British Africa......... 49| $3,703) .. ove 1} $751 
Serre 6 685) .. oees esl caves 
Totals...... .ccceees| $5) OQ.900) Ge ey t) $751 
IMPORTS. 
PIGROG IS 6605 0 '0¥e04 000 see ne ee) value. $611 
Musical instruments. .......Giseeeebeth + coe cece ee 1,945 
Total es oc 0c ce ceds ache ghee ve $2,556 








Farinelli’s Generosity. 
{Translated for the Courier from the Italian A/manacco 
Paloschi.| 

A FARINELLI, the celebrated tenor, whose true 

» name was Carlo Broschi, being in Madrid, was 
brought one day by his tailor a bill for thirty crowns. Fari- 
nelli wished to pay it, but the tailor refused the money, and 
requested permission to ask him to interpret a prayer, the 
execution of which would be infinitely dearer to him. Fari- 
nelli said he would do so. ‘‘Sing-me a single aria and I am 
paid,” Farinelli at such a request became angry; but the 
tailor begged eagerly. ‘‘Well,” said Farinelli, finally, ‘I 
will grant your desire, but on condition that you will do 
without opposition what I shall claim.” The tailor promised. 
Farinelli sang three airs instead of one, and sang as well and 
as charmingly as if he were really singing before the Royal 
court. The tailor was beside himself with enthusiasm, and 
entreated the singer to command him to do what he pleased. 
“Well,” said Farinelli, ‘there are instead of thirty, sixty 
crowns. Take them without replying and get thee hence.” 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....Daniel F. Beatty is turning out 275 organs a month, 

....P. Kellmer, of Hazleton, Pa., was here on Tuesday. 

....F. M. Putnam, of East Hampton, Mass., was here on 
Tuesday. 

...-A. R. Bacon, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., was in New York 
on Monday. 

....T. R. Benjamin, of Winsted, Conn., was in New York 
on Thursday. 

....Q. T. Pomeroy, of Bridgeport, Conn., came to this 
city on Wednesday. 

....L. M. Pierce, of Pierce & Carter, Springfield, Mass., 
was in New York on Tuesday. 

....Alfred Dolge’s traveling salesman, Karl Fink, is sum- 
mering at the Fort Lee Park Hotel. 

....F. W. Zaulig has been specially re-engaged as musical 
director of the Soldene Opera Company. 

....Frank Conover, of Conover Brothers, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, arrived in New York on Wednesday. 

eee. H. Walker, of Columbus, O., was in New York on 
Wednesday. 

..+.J. Collier, of Albany, the Sohmer agent there, was in 
town on Monday. 

....-L. P. Goullaud, the well known music publisher of 
Boston, was in this city on Wednesday. 





...-Jesse French, of Nashville, Tenn., arrived in New 
York on Tuesday, aiid stayed several days. 

....Weber’s genial and popular salesman, Thomas Metz, 
is spending the summer months at his elegant residence in 
New Rocheile. 

....Woolsen Morse is in New York arranging for the pro- 
duction of his new comic opera, which Augustin Daly is to 
bring out this fall, 

...-Horace Waters & Co. have secured the sole agency of 
the celebrated Hallett, Davis & Co. pianos for the city and 
State of New York. 

..-.-Theodore Thomas arrived from Europe in the steam- 
ship Algeria on Tuesday. He is in good health, but not 
anxious to see reporters. 

...-Max Maretzek has received an invitation from the 
Board of Directors of the College of Music in Cincinnati to 
accept an important position in that institute. 

..-.-Otto Frickenhaus, bookkeeper for Billings & Co., re- 
ceived a telegram a few days ago, informing him that his 
brother had been drowned in the Ohio River. 

....Henrietta Maurer, the accomplished young pianiste, 
has been engaged by Weber to make a tour of the country 
with the Weber grand, She will begin the tour in October at 
sume place in Canada. 

.... Weber has just turned out two upright pianofortes with 
ebony cases of unusually handsome design. The cases_are 
modeled after the style of antique cabinets, and are exactly 
alike, except that one is finished with gold lines. 

.-.-John C. Freund’s residence at Tarrytown has just been 
sold by referee at public auction. The only bidder was 
Samuel C. Lewis, of Tarrytown, who became the purchaser 
for $17,500. Mr. Lewis was a creditor of Freund to about 
the amount of his bid. 

...-Julius Hoffman, of J. M. Hoffman & Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., arrived in New York on Monday. On Tuesday he went 
with Mr, Sohmer to Coney Island. J. M. Hoffman & Co. 
are the Sohmer agents at Pittsburg, and are selling a number 
of that excellent piano. 

...-A military organization, called the Beatty Veteran 
Guards, has been formed in Washington, N. J., and Daniel 
F. Beatty, has been elected president. In order to spend the 
summer months at Saratoga, Mr. Beatty has postponed his 
trip around the world until December next. 

...-A fire broke out shortly after nine o’clock yesterday 
morning in the engine room of the piano factory of J, & C. 
Fischer, 417 to 429 West Twenty-eighth street. The engine 
room was a part of a separate building in the rear of the 
main building, principally used for drying lumber. One 
hundred thousand feet of lumber, valued at $30,000, and 
some machinery, were stored in the building. The main fac- 
tory was not injured, and the fire was subdued before the 
smaller building was destroyed. The damage, it is thought, 
will not exceed $10,000. The workmen in the factory made 
praiseworthy efforts to stop the fire themselves, 








..».J. C, Batchelder, a former pupil of H. Clarence Eddy, 
and subsequently of August Haupt, in Berlin, has been giv- 
ing a series of organ recitals in Detroit. The programmes are 
admirably arranged, and contain many of the best works in the 
legitimate school for the organ. The people of Detroit 
should congratulate themselves upon possessing so able an 
exponent of true organ playing. Among the important works 
given by Mr. Batchelder in these recitals are the following : 
Bach—Preludes and fugues in C and B minor, CandG 
major, Thiele—Chromatic fantaisie and fugue, and concert 
satz in E flat minor. Mendelssohn—Sonatas in F and C 
minor and B flatand A major. . Guilmant—Theme and varia- 
tions in G major. Merkel—Pastorale, fantaisie and fugue, 
op. 104. John Schneider—Fantaisie and fugue in C minor, 
Haupt—Concert fugue in C major (manuscript).—Musical 
Bulletin. 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


{Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 


gagements, changes, &c., will be acceptable.] 











....Liberati, the cornetist, for some time made his home in 
Detroit, which is now mourning his loss. 

....The music at the Palisade Mountain House is under 
the direction of Mr. Sandberg of this city. He gives morn- 
ing and evening concerts. 

...+The orchestra of the Detroit Opera House, Speil con- 
ductor, has been engaged by the East Saginaw (Mich.) Com- 
mandery to go with it to the triennial conclave at Chicago on 
Monday. 

....Arbuckle’s cornet playing at Cable’s Hotel, Coney 
Island, is one of the chief attractions of the place. But Ar- 
buckle seems to have lost some of the verve that formerly 
characterized his playing. 

...-At Fort Lee Park Voss’ First Regiment Band furnishes 
This band numbers about twenty- 
five members. The chief performers are Messrs. Ahbe, 
Sunderhaft, Kolt, L. Bode, C. Bode, Klein, Karg, Kennedy, 
Bromel, Egner, Kleineick, Eggers and Lowe. The selec- 
tions, which embrace a wide range of classical and popular 
music, are marked by good taste and a wise appreciation of 
the kind of music most suitable for out of door concerts. 
Professor Beliois, who makes his dééu¢ this season as a cornet 
soloist, is gaining a well deserved reputation as a first class 
performer, and is in a fair way to rival the cornet king at 
Manhattan Beach. Professor Bellois has been for several 
years a prominent member of Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, 
and is a thoroughly cultured musician. 

..--A correspondent from Quebec writes the following 
about bands to Le Canada Musical: ‘‘ We have lost much by 
the exchange from the band of Battery B with that of Battery A. 
The latter, which has never been very strong, it appears to 
me, has suffered by several of its members deserting it when 
the announcement was made for its departure from Quebec. 
To-day, after being reorganized, it reckons only fifteen exec- 
utants, who need to study well to arrive at any perfection. 
Their director is an M. Farrell. We heard this band, a few 
days ago, execute on the Terrace an insignificant programme, 
and we would much rather have preferred to hear the music 
of the Eighth or Ninth Battalion. In losing the band of 
Battery B, we are glad, however, that its popular director, 
Joseph Vézina, will still remain with us. In his position as 
director of music, M. Vézina was attached to Battery B, and 
the superior officers tried hard to keep him and to take him 
with them to Kingston. To annul his engagement has re- 
quired considerable trouble and the support of powerful 
influences. We learn with pleasure that M, Vézina now pro- 
poses to form an independent band, in the style of that ‘‘of 
the city’ of Montreal, but still more complete, and which 
will yield in no point to the best organization in the Domin- 
ion. He will bring together fifty-four executants having all 
some knowledge of music, and being able to learn easily. 
He estimates the expense of the organization and the pur- 
chase of instruments at $1,500. It is a very bold project, but 
in his hands perfectly realizable. We wish M. Vézinaall the 
success that he merits, as much in consideration of the signal 
services that he has rendered to music in Quebec as with re- 
gard to the project itself, which will doubtless be an honor 
to our city. 








The First Prize of the Conservatoire. 


LLE. GRISWOLD, who has just gained the first 
prize for singing in the Conservatoire, belongs to the 
American colony in Paris, isa niece to Bret Harte, and may be 
remembered from an incident which marked the competition 
in 1879. It was a matter of notoriety among both pupils and 
professors that the Conservatoire then possessed in her a 
pupil of exceptional promise both for her vocal organ and 
musical talent, and it was generally expected that the first 
prize would be awarded to her. No little surprise was con- 
sequently manifested on the announcement being made that 
the jury had given her only a first accessit. Mlle, Griswold, 
believing that she had been sacrificed to a spirit of favoritism, 
with true American independence refused to accept her rec- 
ompense. Such an example of insubordination has never 
before been witnessed, and all the dons of the establishment 
in the Rue Bergére were aghast at such a revolt. Happily the 
incident did not lead to arupture between Mile. Griswold and 
the Conservatoire. The jury might have been influenced in 
making their award by the consideration that as Mlle. Gris- 
wold was in her first year’s competition the honor would 
only be deferred for a time, while the two pupils placed be- 
fore her were in their second and would not have another 
opportunity of earning the coveted distinction, - The little 
quarrel was smoothed over, Mile. Griswold did not quit the 
Conservatoire, and has now come out with the highest 
honors. Her voice is of excellent tone, of great compass 
and rare correctness in its modulations. Her execution is 
remarkable for great expression and dramntic power and a 
complete command over the difficulties of the art; her higher 
notes are sweet, and her vocalization has a Patti-like brill- 
iancy. With these qualities Mlle. Griswold possesses the 
advantages of classic beauty and an elegant and noble pres- 


ence. It requires little gift of prophecy to announce her as 
a coming star in the operatic world.—Galignani’s Messenger. 





Thus speaks the Salut Public, of Lyons, France, as given 
in Le Canada Musical for August: We heard, lately, and we 
are very desirous to let the public know about a charming 
young girl who isa real phenomenon. Only just six years 
of age, she is already a violinist of remarkable talent. She 
has had lessons scarcely eighteen months, and yet she at- 
tempts pieces that bristle with difficulties. She interprets 
Vieuxtemps and Paganini as if she had a natural intuition of 
them. The little hand runs over the strings of a small violin 
with the agility and grace of the bird skipping on a branch 
ofatree. The right hand uses the bow like a master. The 
harder the passages are, the more she seems able to play 
them without effort, and almost faultless. Scales in octaves 
or the succession of tenths scare her no more than to nibble 
a biscuit. This artiste in embryo will go far, very far, if she 
is well directed, and, above all, if she is neither overworked 
nor produced too soon. Her name is Ernestine Boucher. 

Many musicians speak of Joseffy in the most enthusiastic 
manner, saying that he is the greatest pianist living. Whether 
such indiscriminate.encomiums are just or not, it is very cer- 
tain that the artist in question can afford to be judged on his 
own merits, without the necessity of comparisons being 
drawn between his playing and that of other living artists. 
Let every tub stand on its own bottom. 








Singers in the Gallery. 
[ ranslated for the Courier from // Trovatore for July 11.] 
HE Trovatore for some time preached (but, like St. 
John in the desert, no one listened), that the assembling 
together of so many artists was disorderly, because they ex- 
hibited a miserable spectacle of idleness in our gallery. It 
was also unpleasant to see mixed up with the rabble even 
distinguished artists. Now we have reached the point where 
the daily press speaks out and requests the municipal laws 
to be enforced! We shall .see whether this will help, and 
whether, at least, individuals who ought to respect them- 
selves will continue to act in an unbecoming manner before 
citizens. 

In the meantime behold what the ZLvening Courier writes 
concerning this matter: We raised a protest, in order that the 
southern doors of the Galleria Vittorio Emmanuale might be 
rid, in due time, of loungers, tavern and coffee-house wait- 
ers, who congregated there in groups, impeding free passage, 
and injuring the business of those merchants whose windows 
were covered by the shoulders of those assembled, Finally, 
we were list.ned to, and the polite onlookers, with praise- 
worthy rigor, at present maintain order. We now desire to 
ask, why in the centre of the gallery there openly takes place 
at this time of the year a similar gathering to that mentioned 
above, only on the part of singers, actors, &c., almost as if 
the gallery were not a public promenade but a business and 
conversation room! This much might be borne with pa- 
tience—the worst, however, is that there occur disgusting 
scenes. The action that happened there the other day at 2 
o’clock, has justly made everybody indignant. 

Should the gallery be permitted to become the place of 
ignoble fights, where individuals may often spit in each other's 
faces, bandy sticks and break shop windows? To-day it is 
a theatrical agent who, before the ‘‘ caffé Biffi.” is publicly ac- 
cused of bad actions and is received with kicks—to-morrow 
it isa whistling tenor, who covers atrociously with insults a 
concert master. We note that the better class of artists, 
generally speaking, do not frequent the gallery. The better 
part of unemployed persons does not crowd there. And 
there is exeicised the most cruel calumny; ¢here conspirators 
and clowns weave plots, of the scandalous effect of which, in 
the past carnival, we have had too much at the Scala, apropos 
of the baritone Medica and the tenor Arambroro. One must 
see how certain theatrical agents are always surrounded by 
their faithful, who form a compact ‘ Major State.” They 
are those who bribe this or that one and block the way 
of the young and do the most harm they can to others. 

We do not speak on our account only; we also speak be- 
cause invited thereto as honorable citizens. It must be 
stopped! The city must exhibit energy in enforcing, even in 
the centre of the gallery, those prudent laws which it knows 
so well how to enforce and maintain on the side of the 
gallery in other parts of the city. It is also a fact that no 
respectable lady can pass through the gallery, in order not 
to hear indecent words in its direction, from those who 
arbitrarily fix their tents there night and day. 

If Milan is the mundane centre for theatrical affairs, and if 
artists from every country are obliged to appoint meetings to 
haye interviews with each other, or to discuss matters with 
impresarios or agents, let them select a proper room; let 
them form, if they are capable, a fine club; but not take pos- 
session of the most central and characteristic place in the 
city, where, in vengeances and recriminations, they publicly 
exhibit themselves in a manner unworthy of a chief and 
polite city like our own, ! 





..+.The Tonic Sol-Fa system will be taught in the Michi- 
gan University, as well as the ordinary notation. A number 
of books have been ordered from England for the purpose. 


....Several of the leading German musical papers speak 
highly of the performance on the piano of Bella Beringer, the 
daughter of a merchant of this city, who made her d4ut a few 
weeks ago at a concert given at Baden-Baden. The writers, 
after criticising Miss Beringer’s playing, predict her success 





in the artistic field she has chosen. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 








Cappiani.—Mme., Cappiani, a vocal teacher well known in 
this city and Boston, is sojourning at the home of Miss Ida 
Belle Winchell, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CHAPPELL.—Miss Chappell, a daughter of the London 
pianoforte manufacturer, was recently married to Mr. Ragg, 
a young lawyer of that city. 

CHATTERTON-BOHRER.—Madame Chatterton-Bohrer, the 
harpist, is visiting H. K. White, Jr., and wife, at Squantum. 

Copy.—Calvin B. Cody has been appointed to the chair of 
music in the Michigan University. 

CoTTreLLy.—Mathilde Cottrelly, of the Thalia Theatre, has 
returned to this city from New York. 

FRANKE.—Herman Franke, the well known violinist, re- 
cently married, in London, Miss Wedgewood, a daughter of 
one of the celebrated potters. 

Huppart.—The original Azucena in the English version of 
“Il Trovatore” in London—Fanny Huddart—died in that 
city a few days ago. 


Lefebore, ex-chief of the music of Evians les Bains, France, 
has taken up his abode in that city, for the purpose of teach- 
ing music. 

Levincton.—Ella Levington, a favorite alto singer of De- 
troit, was married on June 30 to Alex. R. Linn. 

Lirta,—Marie Litta is at her home in Bloomington, Ill. 

Lucas.—Birdie Lucas, of Pittsburg, sang for Wilhelmj 
when he played in that city some time ago. It is said that 
the great violinist was highly delighted with her performance, 
and said that she possessed one of the best voices he had 
heard in America. He also said that she had received most 
careful and conscientious training, and did not lack natural 
intelligence. This is certainly paying a high compliment 
both to Miss Lucas and S. Bissell, of the Pittsburg Female 
College, who has been her only teacher. If all this is true, 
it will be well for Miss Lucas to come to the metropolis and 
exhibit her voice and talent. Good voices are very rare now- 
adays. 

Remeny!.—Edouard Remenyi was in Boston on Saturday. 

Tuomas.—Theodore Thomas was expected to arrive in 
New York on Tuesday. He was to have spent a month or 
two in Switzerland prior to his return to America, but, in 
order to complete his concert arrangements at an early date, 
abandoned his Swiss trip and sailed from Liverpool the last 
of July. 





The Proposed Madison Square Museum. 
O doubt many of our readers have seen copies 
of the prospectus issued by the Barnum’s Museum 
Company, which is understood to have bought the ground 
lately occupied by the Madison Square Garden in New York, 


6 


measuring 200 by 425 feet, and proposes to erect upon it a 
fire-proof building, of which the general distribution and. thé 
purposes for which its different parts will be occupied are set 
forth in the circular. According to the prospectus the base- 
ment is to form a vast open room 200 by 400 feet, intended 
to be used for ‘chariot 
matches, public balls, military drills’ and the like. The 
story above is to be divided to form one large opera house, 
‘the most spacious and complete in America,’ a smaller 
theatre, a concert hall, aquarium, skating rink, stores, offices 
and zoélogical department. Above this are three more stories, 
divided in various ways. For the ordinary professional mind 
we can hardly say which would seem the more difficult— 
to design a ball room (also to be used for steeple- 
chases) of the dimensions given, whose ceiling should be 
able to carry safely the weight of four fire-proof fluors above, 
with a roof and a considerable number of fire-proof parti- 
tions besides, or to construct a ‘well appointed opera 
house’ without the privilege of using the basement under 
the stage. Butif it is possible to go without traps, and 
devise new endings for Don Giovanni and the wicked nuns, 
it has hitherto been considered impracticable to support iron 
and brick floors of two hundred feet span in any manner 
which would allow of steeplechasing beneath them. By the 
ordinary construction, the basement of the building in ques- 
tion would contain something like eight hundred piers, but 
as these would be incompatible with balls, or military drill, 
or any athletic sports, except, perhaps, puss in the corner, it 
must be presumed that some other mode of holding up 
the superstructure is intended. We believe that the illiterate 
and awkward design which accompanies the circular has not 
been adopted.” —A merican Architect. 


races, steeplechases, trotting 








....Eliot Zborowski, the owner of the land at the corner 
of Broadway and Forty-first street on which the Metropolitan 
Music Hall is built, began an action before Justice Langbein 
in the Seventh District Court, on Wednesday, against the 
lessees for non-payment of rent. A judgment was given in 
favor of Mr. Zborowski, and unless the money is paid ina 
few days he will have the right under the lease to claim the 
building. Mr. Lowery said yesterday that the trouble was 
not caused through want of money, for since the opening of 
the hall he had added $12,000 to the sinking fund. The mat- 
ter will be settled on Saturday at a meeting which is to take 





place either at the hall or in Mr. Lowery’s office. 





LEFEBORE.—The journals of Quebec announce that Arther= ~ 
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~~ §0GK AND BUSKIN. 


jan T. Ray mond will return to America in November. 
ae Stetson has secured the Vokes Family for next 
season. 
..Sarah Bernhardt has engaged passage on the steamer 
Pereire, to sail from Havre October 16. 





.. There is no intimation yet of the withdrawal of ‘‘Hazel 
Kirke” trom the Madison Square Theatre. 

..A brass quartet of Carter’s Band, of Boston, assisted at 
a concert at Marblehead Neck on the sth inst. 

..This is to be the last week of Haverly’s Colored Min- 
strels at Niblo’s Garden, This is their seventh week. 

..The Howard Athenzum, Boston, will be reopened on 
the 23d inst., under the management of William Harris. 

.. Harry Saxon, the St. Louis cornetist, will conduct an 
orchestra of ten pieces at the Howard Atheneum, Boston, 
next season, 

..Jean Eugene Hortenzbusch, a Spanish dramatic author, 
died recently in Madrid, aged 74. He was a follower of old 
national models. 

.The Medford Military Band, of Boston, gave sacred 
concerts at the Oakland Garden, Boston, in the afternoon 
and evening of last Sunday. 

..Mary Anderson celebrated her 21st birthday at Long 
Branch a few days since. May her future fulfill the brilliant 
promises of the short past. 

..Modjeska is said to be a smoker, or more accurately 
that she smoked cigarettes with the Prince of Wales at a re- 
cent entertainment in London, 

..The Standard Theatre will be reopened, to-morrow, by 
George Holland and a company of carefully selected actors 
in a new and amusing play called ‘‘Our Gentlemen Friends.” 

..Harry Miner has taken out an injunction to prevent 
Pat. Rooney from acting in any theatre but Miner's, until he 
fulfilled a five years’ engagement there, beginning 
June, 1879. 

.. The Stewart family concluded its engagement at Hav- 
erly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre on Saturday evening last, and 
was succeeded on Monday evening by Jarrett & Rice’s com- 
** Fun on the Bristol.” 


has 


pany in 

..The performance of the ‘*‘Grim Goblin” at Wallack’s 
Theatre was temporarily suspended in consequence of the 
accident on Thursday night week to George Conquest, Sr.; 
but it was resumed on Monday night, George Conquest, Jr., 
taking his father’s part. 

..Walter Emerson is playing a cornet solo, by J. E. 
Salcedo, at the concerts at Nantasket Beach. This piece, 
which was written for Levy, is said to be the most difficult 
cornet solo ever published, and Mr. Emerson is the first 
cornetist who has succeeded in mastering it. 

.Arthur Matthison, whose wonderful resemblance to 
Henry Irving has often been noted, will play, in the appreach- 


ing revival in England of the ‘‘ Corsican Brothers,” the part 
of Franchi—the one who is killed in the first act. Mr, Irving 
will himself play the part in the duel scene and intrust it to 
Mr. Maithison in the ghostly portions of the play. 

“! hope,” says D'Ennery, writing of his new drama, ‘‘Le 


Chevalier de Lamorliere,"’ that the English and American 
patrons of the theatre who have given so kind a reception to 
many of my works will show themselves indulgent to this the 
latest fruit of my pen. If my own taste can be relied on, this 
is one of the most successful plays that I have written. I 
think the third act, at least, will not disappoint either my 
English or my American friends.” 

..A company of actors and singers summering at Cohas- 
set gave an entertainment in the Town Hall of that place on 
the sth. Gilbert's ‘‘Sweethearts” was given, with Stella Boni- 
face, of Wallack's Theatre, G. C, Boniface and Eva Rogers, 
with a musical morceau by Hugh Talbot and Joseph L. 
White. J. S. Maffit and W. H. Bartholomew gave their 
original conception of ‘‘ Smith and Brown,” aided by Mollie 
Newton, Nellie Taylor, Mrs. G. C. Boniface, E. S. Tarr, N. 
D. Jones, |. Cheever Goodwin and others. 

+ oral formerly a member of the Jennie 
lughes ‘Drsaatic Conbliiation, has brought suit in the 
Marine Court against Miss Hughes for back salary. ‘ Miss 
Cammara alleges in her complaint that she was engaged to 
perform with the company from December, 1878, to May, 
1879, for $300, and that she received only $40 for her services. 
Miss Hughes denies the allegation, and claims that James W. 
Mack was the sole manager and proprietor of the combination 
bearing her name. Judge Sinnott reserved his decision. 

.. Daly's Theatre isto be reopened on Tuesday evening 
next, The introductory programme will occupy the stage 
for about four weeks, when the regular fall and winter season 
will begin. The opening novelty is to be a new piay ofa 
picturesque character, emotional and of contemporaneous in- 


terest, called ‘‘Tiote, or a Young Girl’s Heart,” by James 
Roberts. Emily Rigl is to have the title réZ, and the cast 
will include Ada Rehan, Fanny Morant and Mrs, Charles 
Poole, Henry Crisp, Harry Lacy, J. E. Brand, Charles Le- 
clereq and John Drew, 


.Thos. C. Lombard, so well known as the successful 


new star to the dramatic world, one who will shine not only 
by her own power and genius, but by the inherited light as 
well of her famous grandmother, Mrs. Duff, who was consid- 
ered by all judges and critics the finest actress of her day. 
Bostonians of an almost past generation speak of her now 
with positive enthusiasm, and her mantle seems to have 
fallen on her young and charming granddaughter, Sara Von 
Leer. She is a favorite in New York society, and has been 
much admired in amateur dramatic circles. She has had one 
season of professional experience, under the name of Blanche 
Schuyler. and in 1877 played Ann Sylvester in ‘‘Man and 
Wife,” at the Boston Theatre, for the benefit of the Cubans, 
Mr. Lombard proposes to have a fine company to support 
Miss Von Leer, and will at an early day introduce her to the 
Boston public.—Boston Home Journal... 


.- Another alleged Forrest heir has turned up—this time 
in Cincinnati. Miss Isabella Black, for many years a teacher 
in the public schools of that city, is the claimant. She says 
that, though her parents died when she was very young, she 
distinctly remembers to have heard them say that the family 
was related to Forrest. She believes that the relation was 
upon the side of her father, who was of Scotch descent. She 
proposes to make an investigation. Apropos of the contro- 
versy, the New York World says: ‘‘The Forrest Home has a 
mate in misfortune. The Royal Dramatic College at May- 
bury, near Woking, England, after fifteen years of precarious 
existence, has utterly collapsed. It was put up to auction at 
London Mart, July 22, under an order of the Charity Com- 
missioners, and was bought in, the reserve price not being 
reached. The purchase of the site was a mistake; for an 
asylum for aged actors with one foot in the grave, built in 
gloomy proximity to a cemetery and a jail, hardly sounds 
cheerful.” 











Jennie Van Zandt. 
ENNIE VAN ZANDT, or as Italianized, Van- 


zini (formerly Jennie Blitz, a daughter of the late Signor 
Blitz, the well known magician, by his first wife), was born 
in New York, January 1, 1845. On November 4, 1863, after 
having pursued her musical studies under the direction of 
Signors Barilli and Abella, she made her first appearance in 
public at a concert given by herself at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which proved quite a success for the débu- 
tante and encouraged her to continue her studies. On No- 
vember 1, 1864, she made her déut in opera before a New 
York audience, sustaining the ré/ of Gilda in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” 
and subsequently appearing in Zucia and other personations 
with more than usual promise. Proceeding to Milan, Italy, 
in October, 1864, she placed herself under the tuition of 
Signor Lamperti, and while a student with him she received 
an offer of an engagement, which she accepted, from the 
Royal Opera House, Copenhagen. She had now madea 
reputation as an artist of more than ordinary ability, and had 
become well known for her efficiency in several arduous 
roles. 

The Russian government secured her services during the 
winter months at the Imperial Opera House, Warsaw, and in 
1867-8 she appeared at the Scala Theatre, Milan, Italy, where 
she attracted the attention of Manager Gye, of London, who 
engaged her for the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
Pere she made her first appearance April 9, 1868, as, Oscar 

Un Ballo in Maschera,” Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,” and 

other impersonations very successfully given by her during 
this season and 1869-70. At the brilliant /ée given in June, 
1869, in honor of the Duke of Edinburgh, at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, Jennie Van Zandt and Adelina Patti were 
the only soprano vocalists who sang in solo, ° During 1870, 
Manager Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, took 
her upon a provincial tour with Titiens and Santley, and 
agin in 1871 she became a member of Manager Gye’s com- 
pany at Covent Garden. After winning many laurels, she re- 
turned to America under engagement with the Parepa Rosa 
Opera Company, making her reappearance here October 9, 
1871, in the title réle of ‘ Satenelia.” Aprils, 1872, under 
Carl Rosa and N. Neuendorff’s management, Jennie Van 
Zandt was again heard in Italian opera here, sustaining the 
part of Zer/ina in ‘‘Don Giovanni” with a remarkable cast, em- 
bracing Santley, Parepa Rosa, Wachtel, Ronconi, Clara Doria 
and Ainsley Cook. 
During 1872-3, and for several seasons after, she was one 
of the principal artists of the Kellogg English Opera Troupe. 
In 1878 she accepted am engagement with Carl Rosa for his 
provincial and London seasons, and until recently was heard 
at Her Majesty's Theatte, where she made most successful 
appearances in two mus réles—on January 27, 1879, as 
Adrino Colonnain “Rienzi,” and on February 12, as Valentina 
in ‘Les Huguenots.” In both she proved that she possessed 
high dramatic talent. Her voice is a clear, pure soprano, 
powerful and flexible, and her execution exhibits high culture 
and thorough knowledge of the technicalities of her art. 
Jennie Van Zandt-has a large repertory, including the most 
exacting vé/es of opeta, and in the leading characterizations 
has, by the vocal ability and dramatic expression, deservedly 
secured a place prominent among the best exponents of lyric 
art.—M. Y. Clipper. 





..+.J. B. Long, of Boston, is said to be making arrange- 
tents to produce Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” in that city 


ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.) 








...-The repairs being made in the organ of the Quebec 
Basilic have been intrusted to Samuel Mitchell, organ 
builder, of Montreal. 

....A new organ, costing about $2,000, has been recently 
placed in a church in the parish of Cap-Sainté. It is from 


| the factory of M. Dérz. 


. In consequence of a disarrangement of the water motor 
which blows the organ in the Wesleyan Church, Montreal, 
the instrument could not be used during an entire service a 
few Sundays ago. 

...-At the last rehearsal of the English Cathedral choir of 
Montreal, the members presented an address accompanied 
by a well filled purse of sovereigns to their organist and 
director, M. Maclagan, on the occasion of his departure for 
Europe. 

....Louis Mitchell, the fine organ builder, of Montreal, is 
working assiduously at the splendid instrument destined 
for St. Patrick’s Church, Quebec, and which he believes will 
be finished by the first week in September. This instrument 
has three manuals and forty-five stops. It will cost $6,000. 

..A competition for the place of organist for the church 
of Notre Dame de Hal, Belgium, took place a few weeks ago. 
Eight candidates presented themselves for this competition. 
M. Demol, the youngest brother of the lamented William 
Demol, was the one who won the position. Per consequence, 
he has been named organist of said church. The judges 
were Messrs. Van Damme (the canon), Tinel, and Houssian, 
choirmaster of the church. The test applied was as follows: 
1, Piece with the choir; 2. Playing at sight, and transpos- 
ing a choral of J, S. Bach; 3. Accompanying a ‘plain 


chant;” 4. Improvisation on a given subject; 5. To make 
modulations forthwith. A pretty good test, but not exhaust- 
ive enough, 

. Richard Lee, of Christ’s Hospital, London, 


has been writing to the Daily News to “protest against a 
nuisance from which residents in the city are constant suf- 
ferers,” “mamely, ‘the ringing of bells at unconscionable 
hours in the evening.” In support of his argument he invites 
his readers to judge of the effects on over 700 lads at 
Christ’s Hospital, on the inmates of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and the occupants of private houses in the vicinity; 
but surely Mr. Lee cannot be referring to the fine new peal 
of bells in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or the St. Sepulchre peal, 
both of which are occasionally rung in the evening by 
amateur and professional ringers, and against the effects of 
which no word of protest ought to be heard. It cannot but 
be a feeling of real happiness, and suggestive of much hope 
to the poor sufferers in theadjoining hospital, who hear these 
bells, and their being a nuisance cannot for one moment be 
allowed. As to the Christ's School boys, they ought to be 
hardy enough for any such light inconvenience as an occa- 
sonal pealing of bells. 

-..-A well known city organ builder recently received a 
letter from a Wall street gentleman, who asked to be informed 
!how much a good organist ought to be paid. The organ 
builder wrote back and said that some organists were dear at 
$100 per annum, and some cheap at $1,000; and further, that 


o he (the inquirer) advertised for a cheap organist, he would 


'Teceive over 500 answers, only four or five of which, however, 
would be able to play a church service decently. Here we 
have the whole truth and substance of the matter ina nut- 
shell. That a good organist should be expected to play for 
a shabby sum, is absurd. Moreover, very few good organists 
are obtainable. A , having some knowledge, taste, 
and judgment, need F visit a few of the chief churches in 
this city and Brooklyn, to become convinced that a good 
number of positions are held by those who not only have no 
special talent for organ-playing, but who have not even been 
tightly taught so far as they have gone. This being so, it is 
very easy to believe that the organ builder referred to above 
knew what he was talking about when he said that only one 
out of a hundred was capable of really fulfilling the duties of 
the position for which they applied. But leaving this aspect 
of the case aside for a moment, it may be asked what congre- 
gation cares for church music? Not one—as a body. Two 
or three persons in every church may be found who have fair 
ideas about music generally; but these are commonly people 
of but little influence, having no social position, and who are 
graciously permitted to join in the response ‘‘Good Lord, 
deliver u8,” an@’to repeat with the ‘ spotless” nabobs, ‘“‘O 
<r the Father of Heaven, have mercy upon us, miserable 

iserable sinners! Why, if they were sinners at 
eae. no church or social position. No one 
ont better than the preacher that the “true spirit” of 
l liveth no more, but only the lifeless and 1 
form. All this hollowness has an indirect effect upon the 
music of the church; for when so little earnest faith exists in 
the absolute omnipresence, omnipotence and omniscience of 
the Divine Being, then what is offered in praise to him be- 
comes of no importance whatever. 











..An amateur company of Philadelphians produced 








manager of Kate Field last season, will soon introduce a 


during the coming season. — 





“Pinafore” at the Stockton, Cape May, last Saturday evening. 
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HOME NOTES. 


-»+eIt is proposed to build a big music pavilion on the 
beach at Atlantic City. . 

+..+.[t may be accepted as a fact that Herr Wilhelmj will 
again appear in concerts at Koster & Bial’s Hall next month. 

.--.The Hub Opera Company has been giving ‘‘ Fatinitza” 
successfully at Rocky Point. This is the fourth week of the 
engagement. 

‘* Pinafore,” which has been drawing large audiences to 
the Oakland Garden, Boston, will give place after this week 
to other attractions. 





...-Arbuckle, the cornet player, has organized a concert 
company, in which his daughter is the soprano and George 
W. Colby the conductor. 

....M, de Beauplan writes from Paris that he has engaged 
for his company M. Mezilier as master of the ballet. This 
well known director has of late occupied the same position 
at the Grand Opera in Paris. 

...-It is reported that a movement has been set on foot in 
Quebec towards organizing a new orchestra, which is to 
number fifty-four executants of the best musicians attainable, 
the director to be M. Vezina. 

..--Annie Louise Cary, it is said, has sent a dispatch to 
this country to the effect that she has signed a contract with 
Mr. Mapleson for next season, and will return in September 
ih time to sing at the Worcester Musical Festival. 

....Agnes Hallock, an excellent contralto, who has ap- 
peared in ‘' Pinafore,” ‘‘ Fatinitza,” ‘* Giroflé-Girofla,” and 
other light operas through the country, has been engaged by 
Mr. Jarrett for his ‘‘ Fun on the Bristol” company. 


..-.Arrangements have been made to have a Sangerfest 
festival at the Sea Beach Palace, Coney Island, on the last 
day of this month. A banquet will be given by John Drake, 
of E. C. Hazard & Co., on the 2oth inst., to his friends, at 
the said Palace. 


....At the Aquarium, which is always an interesting place 
of amusement, and in summer is particularly attractive, the 
Norcross English Opera Company will continue to give the 
‘‘Chimes of Normandy” every evening and at the Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees. 

....The funeral of Nathan Camp, father of Henry Camp, 
musical director of Plymouth Church, took place last Satur- 
day from his son’s residence, No, 11 Poplar street. The 
services, which were brief and simple, were conducted 


by the Rev. S. B, Halliday, The remains were taken to Nor- 


walk, Conn., for interment. 

.+-.The Hoboken Quartet Club, at its late annual election, 
elected the following officers: President, Henry Baum; Vice 
President, Ernest Kramer; Secretary, William Kaufmann; 
Financial Secretary, O. Kuempel; Recording Secretaries, W. 
Roethgen and F. Mauser; Director, W. E. Herbert; Col- 
lector, A. Durstewitz; Treasurer, S. B. Goehre. 


..+-The musical public of Montreal will learn with regret, 
says Le Canada Musical, the recent departure from this town 
and province of the eminent cantatrice and singing teacher, 
Mme. Petipas. The change has been advised by her phy- 
sician, in order that she may take a needed repose. We 
hope her absence will be only temporary. She arrived in 
Montreal in April, 1868, after a successful artistic tour 
through the principal cities of South America and the An- 
tilles, and introduced into this city serious and reasonable 
instruction in singing—instruction which she has conscien- 
tiously pursued to the last with a zeal of unalterable devotion. 


....A wild story which has been freely given in English 
papers is as follows: ‘‘ Those who know Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s untold wealth will understand that when he made up 
his mind to have a something done which could be done with 
money, it was at once to be considered accomplished. His 
son, the heir of his father’s position, fame and fortune, has 
now made up his mind to give New York next year, during 
the Exhibition, the best Italian opera he can get for the open- 
ing of the magnificent new theatre which he has constructed. 
I am informed that he has made Mr. Gye a magnificent offer 
to bring the whole company, with all his prima donnas, per- 
haps even including Mme. Patti, the whole of the orchestra 
and chorus, &c. If the sum I am told is really offered, Mr. 
Gye may surely be tempted to pass September and October 
in America.” 

.... Speaking of Digby V. Bell, the baritone, who sang last 
season in the Bijou Opera Company, the Amphion says: ‘‘ So 
successful has he been that his services for next season were 
in great demand, being sought after by Max Strakosch, Emma 
Abbott, Jarrett (for his ‘‘Cinderella” troupe), Augustin Daly, 
Bijou Opera Company, Blanche Roosevelt, The Tourists, 
Alice Harrison, Ed. E. Rice, Salsbury’s Troubadours, and 
several others, who made very favorable offers, but having his 
own selections, he chose Comly & Barton's ‘‘ Lawn Tennis” 
party, which will include beside Mr. Bell, Lillian B ooks 
Bell, Hattie Tracey, John Howson (one of the finest comedi- 
ans on the stage), James Barton, formerly with The Tourists, 





Felix Morris, and Jesse Williams, director of orchestra. This 


makes a very strong troupe, and with its new play, ‘‘ Lawn 
Tennis,” success is assured. The party is booked for De- 
troit during the season of 1880-81. 

.++»M, Dubreul, Mr. Mapleson’s stage manager, arrived in 
New York on Saturday. Mr. Mapleson is now in Italy. He 
will leave in company with Mme. Gerster in time for the 
opening of the opera season at the Academy of Music, Octo- 
ber 20. 

.-Dr. S. Austen Pearce’s new opera, ‘‘ La Belle Ameri- 
caine,” will be, according to the composer, an attempt to put 
upon the stage ‘“‘American gentle folks, and not the typical 
stage Yankee, Western miner, and other caricatures of 
Americans.” 


....It is rumored that Joseffy and Wilhelmj will appear in 
concerts together next season, with an orchestra under ihe 
direction of Theodore Thomas. The sudden and unexpected 
return from Europe of Mr. Thomas has, it is believed, some- 
thing to do with the arrangements for this exceedingly strong 
combination. ° 

...»-Western papers allege that Litta and Anna Drasdil, 
after making terms for the Detroit Saengerfest, raised their 
prices when they were called on to sign the contracts. The 
committee having charge of engagements refused to treat fur- 
ther with them. 

..+.The Jullien programmes at the Metropolitan Concert 
Hall, begun on Wednesday evening, the 4th inst., and re- 
peated on the following Friday and Sunday evenings, have 
proved very successful and attracted even larger crowds than 
previously filled that attractive resort. 

....5. Liebling continues his delightful piano recitals at 
Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall. 
played Mendelssohn’s Conecrto in G minor, the Wagner- 
Liszt ‘‘ Spinning Song,” and Josc{fy’s ‘‘ Polka Noble.” On 
Sunday night he played his Weber Concerto and Vendel’s 


On Friday evening last he 


‘* Tarentelle.’ 

...All preparations for the Saengerfest, August 30, 31, 
and September 1, 2 and 3, says the Detroit Amp/ion, are pro- 
gressing finely, and point conclusively to success. The en- 
gagements of Litta and Anna Drasdil having come to naught, 
Nellini and Antoine Henne will be the prima donna soprano 
and contralto. The other soloists will appear as already 
mentioned, Mrs. Kennan, Mr. Bischoff and Franz Remmertz. 
Miss Nellie Colby was engaged as piano soloist, but, others 
in the field pressing for engagements through their friends 
who were members of the committees, a vote was finally 
taken and it was decided to dispense with piano solos en- 
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_ Professional Cards. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, : 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 








” (This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$10 per year each.) 








JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 


M. ARBUCKLE, 
Cornet Soloist, can be engaged for public or <4 
vate concerts. Mr. A. is not attached to any Ban 
Orchestra. 
Steinway Hall, r0o9 and 111 East rgth st., N. Y. City. 


-, Brooklyn. 


195 Hall st., 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


ARTHUR BENT, 
Cornet, 


4. BERNSTEIN, 


Violin, 


23 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


126 East rath st, N.} Y. City. 


PROF, BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 


North's Music Store, 1308 C hestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 


Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
N. Y. City. 


Leader of Orchestra, 145 East agth s st., 
T. R. DEVERELL, 

Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 
W. MALMENE, 

Mus. Bac, Cantab., has re signed his praties, as In- 
structor of Vocal Music in Was ington University, St. 
Louis, which he has held for the last eleven years. An 
engagement as musical director of a vocal and 
orchestral society (English or German), a good organ- 
ist appointment or music teacher in a prominent school 
we ald be accepted. Ste! inway Hall, . 


H. B 
Band Leader, 
W. EISNER 


Violin, 


DODWORTH, 


s East r4th st.,N. Y. City. 


Brooklyn. 


104 Fourth st., 


_§. GILMORE, 


Band Leader, 


ric GLEE CLUB, 
[Eight Male Voices.) 
Musical Director......../ ALBERT S. CASWELL, 
Address 
A. ALEXANDER, Manager, 
98 First place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C. §. GRAFULLA, 


83 East roth st., 


61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


ECLEC’ 


Band Leader, 


FRANK WILLIAMS, 
315 W. 


N. Y. City. 


N. Y. City. 


roth st., 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian 
Simmonds & Brown, 


L. DOWNING, 


Band Leader, 843 Broadway, N 
ANTHONY REIFF, JR., 

Violin, 246 West arst st., 
G. REUTER, 


Violin, 


863 Broadway, N.! ¥, Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 


Violin, 34 Bond st., 


A. SORTORI, 


Violin, 17 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


ADOLPH SCHMIDT, 


343 East oth st., 


Violin, N. Y. City. 


WM. E. SCOTT, 
Violin, 
Fk. SIMON, 


Violin, 


EDWARD LEFEBRE, 


go8 Dean st., 


34 South 1st st., 


Saxophone, 


EMIL MOLLENHAUER 


Violin, 
ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 


Conductor, 


F, LETSCHE, 
Trombone, 


JOSEPH ELLER, 
Oboe, 

J. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER, 
Double Bass, 


EDWARD BOEHNIG, 
Violia, 


-Y. City. 
N. Y. City. 
82 Second ave., N. Y. City. 


N. Y. City. 


wn 
Fordham, N.Y. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
10 Union sq.,N. ¥. City. 
Germania Theatre, N. Y. City, 
318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
6x Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


os St. Mark's § place, N. Y. City. 





45 Third st., N. Y. City. 


C. SOHST, 
Cornet, 


JOSEPH TRIGG, 
Double Bass, 


ROBT. WARD, 
Cornet, 


45 Third st., N. Y. City. 





147 Smith st., Brooklyn. 





301 West aoth st., N. Y. City. 





ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





J. F. BRIEN, 


New York Mirror, 12 Union sq., N. Y. City. 





Miss HELEN BLYTHE, 


Leading | Lady, Daly’ s Theatre, season 1880-81. 





‘CHAS. F. WERNIG, 


Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


G. WEIGAND, 
Leader, 


Fr. W. ZANLIG, 
Leader, 


E. BERNHARD, 


Violins, 





23 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





118 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 





213% Sixth st., N. Y. City. 





AL OISs FREUND, 
Violin, 


HOWARD ‘REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet enga ree, address 
J. Howard Foote, 31 Maiden Lane, N. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 
Piano and Organ. Address Chickerin 
corner 18th st. and stha ave., N. Y. 


182 Second ave., N. Y. City. 








& Sons, 
City. 





J. B. HAMMA, 


Violin, _%93 Third st., » N. Y. City. 


JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. ¥. City. 
THOMAS JOYCE, 
Violin, 72 Monroe st., N. Y. City. 
JACOB KOHL, 
Violin, 
JOHN LEE, 
Violin, 


HENRY STOLL, 


__Violin, 





14 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 





Paterson, N. N.J. 


309 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





JOHN Cc. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theo 
Milwaukee Coll College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 
Basso Cantante, Comedy ane ne Men 


23d st., 
JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
J. LEVY, 


Cornet Soloist, 
Care of Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


OW. Y. City. 











MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s tome 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., Y. City. 


MME, CLARA. BRINKERHOFF, 
winr Eee Hoan ng ges 
Pee wee aog Maal ith ot... ¥.Ohy. 

MR. E. A. CARY, 
Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Mey is Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing f for we e, 
zoth st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert E ements, 
101 Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal 
struction, 120 East 37th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Sastruction, 
251 West asth st. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING, OF NEW YORK. 
J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Classes and pri 
vate Instruction. Frobisher’s “Acting and Oratory;” 
price $2. 54 t erst st., N. Y. City. 























O. M, NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


J. N. PATTISON, 
vues Concerts or Lessons, at his residence, 
Stevens Building, Fifth ave., cor. 27th st., N. ¥. City. 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist. 
ot Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N, Y. City. 


JULES DE PSTROKONSKY, 


Piano Instruction by his aay method. 
o Union 8q., N. Y. City. 


LOUIS LAGRASSA-REDDY, 
Music Copyist, 334 East 21st st., N. Y. City. 


LOUIS STAAB, 


Receives pupils for Piano Instruction 
Steinway Hall, "N. Y. City. 


HENRY SCHROEDER, 


Violoncellist, for os or Spe ue v.0 
ity. 























HENRY SAVILL, 


Primo Baritone, Oratorio, Concert or Opera. 
Address C. H. Ditson & Co, 
MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in mB: 
an rman, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, 








MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 


FELIX I. EBEN, 

Flute Soloist. Teacher of the Boehm and Ger- 
man flute. Established since 1849. Beginners or ad- 
vanced pupils carefully instructed 

152 East 2ad st., N. Y. City. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rth st., N. Y. City. 








W. L. BOWRAN, 


Violin, 


DAVID H. BRAHAM, 


Violins, 26 King st., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute, 109 First ave., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 


243 Bergen st., Brooklyn. 


75 Third ave., N. Y. City. 














FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER 


Organist of St. Paul’ s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 3rst and 32d sts., N. ¥. City. 








MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso. 
Care Steinway a Sons, waeeinele Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORA TIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
128 Broadway, N.¥. City. 





H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, .77 


Mark’s 
pinse. Reference: Steinway & Sons ad Chickering 


SIG. ALESSANDRO LIBERATI, 


Cornet Soloist. For Concert Engagements, ad 
dress care W. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union sq., N. Y. tity. 








SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONL 


Buffo Baritone. Oyen, Concert and ee apoeptions, 
268 West 23d st., City. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the h 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
ray st. Sue Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave. ” 


ner branches of 
., N. Y. City. 








ELMA DELARO, 


Norcross Opera Company, New York Aquarium. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 
Vocal ingreries, 
E. agth st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City, 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 
Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SIG. DE CARLO, 
109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. ¥, City. 








. C. MULLER’S, 


Classes. in eermoey. Composition and Instru- 
mentation, 34 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Sin 
duction of the noice, a his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, eacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





and Pro- 





MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios a Concerts, 
W. sad st., N. Y. City. 





MISS ANNA BOCK, 

Pianist, having just returned fe aa will 
sap oScinwayh A Sonn, Sieinwsy fi Hall, N. ¥,City. 
HOMER N. BARTLETT, 

Composer, Pianist and eee Hal, N. Y. City. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 

as: pway Halt’ Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 
MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, 

Soprano, for Smet end Covent Maen I N. ¥. City. 











JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French German 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on o 
339 West ioth st. N. Y. City, 


and 
N.Y. City, | 








MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches ee “jy Pine Bar and 
Lafayette place, 


N. ang Sage, 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 

Gives instruction in — Some heey, and 
Composition, 3 Union sq., N. Y. City. 
MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano, Can be engaged for Comet 
Germen or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. 





Ybity: 





FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, _13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


4D. NEUENDORFF, 


M 
‘anager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 








PURE FIRST CLASS TENOR IS OPEN 
for an in either Catholic or Prot- 
references. 

Address RELIABLE, 
"Musical Courier Office, 74 Duane St., New York. 


Amusements. 


OSTER & BIAL'S CONCERT HALL, 
UDOLPH fATSER GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
OPEN EVERY *SVENING. 


FyAverey’s NIBLO’S GARDEN THEATRE. 


Unabated Success. “Audiences Delighted. 
HAVERLY’S Gigantic Colored Minstrels—100 
End Men. 40 Jubilee Singers. Superb Orchestra. 
Every Evening. Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 














‘ETROPOLITAN CONCERT i 

Broadwa ave. pent 
Only. plage of - kind on this cont ody ‘and built 
especially for the introgeeton of 
OPULAR MU 
oe Café, Restaurant, . Drawing Rooms, &c. 
Splendid open air Terrace, 20 feet e, extending | en- 
tirely around »~ ee and forming a 


PROMERAE FOUR HU UNDRED pd) — 
r. RUDOLPH ph ss 


ORCHE: 

— FIFTY SELECTED PERFORMERS. 
First introduction of European Popular oma — ya 
performed by Strauss, in Vienna ; Arban, i 

Paris, and Keler Bela, in Berlin. 
Commencing every evening at 8 o'clock. 
Admission, asc rivate Boxes, $2 and $3 each. 


M4ascx SQUARE THEATRE, W. agth st. and 
Droadway, STEELE MACKAYE anager. 
ones Ls : dsomest theatre a the e world 6 
e on eatre now open with its r r com 
Perfect system of summer ventilation. Air pamed” 








er ice. 
HAZEL | KIRKE, — 
Mackaye’s double stage, which avoids tedious waits 


tween acts. 
Every Evening at 8:30. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
M’S MUSEUM CO. CAPITAL STOCK, 
y n organized for the purpose of 
a permanent Exhibition Building and 


of Amreestnonts on the present site of Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, which — Made +o Ag 
hich 








d by this 
Barnum is the President and G at Manager. 
are invi par, by the undermen- 
— for the anol v4 ection viz., $1,750,000 
of Stock of the Museum Com » until 
july, 15 at noon, and will be received in even 
in any amount. At that date the public ub 
bom ee al will be closed. The right is reserved to 
after that date without notice. 
vat th - a jptions received to that date shall exceed 
the stock subscribed for will be allotted to 
¢ Subscribers pro rata. 
s and further information will be furnished 


eae: ication to the 

3 YORK, NEW ENGLAND ann WESTERN 
MENT CO. -, 31. and 33 Pine st., New York, 
nanetal Agent for Barnum’s Museum Co. 





TG FESTIVAL IN NEW YORK. 
MAY, 1881. 


Evenert = Hous, Us eos Sevan, t 
ORK 
A Musical Festival is to be mela my he on of New 
York during the first week in May, 1881, under the 
spelt of the New York Oratorts, and if Symphony 
one the adi ehihs: it pold 


York, upon the receipt of which to the 
lations and conditions governing the chorus will 
i horus classes will be 


regu: 
be sent to those app . 
formed in New York, Brooklyn and other laces. 
JOHN D. PRINCE, Chairman. 
G. WaRREN x 


N 6pen YORK Fi tabeeengnrdong 
een OSE Afternoon at 2. 
ery afternoon and ev: 





Every Evening‘at 8. 
evening. 25 cents. 











The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS; % STARK & CO., 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. : v —&+ Importers 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Beware of imitators who, having ‘a EVERY STRING BEARS OUR| ~ uf 9) Du TA SY S 
more confidence in our business abil- TA TRADE MARK, AND IS FULLY . D XG, : 1, 
ity than their own, copy our NAME [im WARRANTED BY US. 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the Wty . For Sale by all Retail Dealers, Y NF IIs lh Hel \ 
hope to benefit by our reputation. i" No Strings Sold by us at Retail. , roe 
JON F. STRATION <& CoO., Y dl » N S fl RIN GS, &C., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise . oe ae a S#..No. 25 Murr ay Street, 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. bs — Ee NEW YORK. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 




















MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


80 Medals from All Nations. 


Louis SCHREIsER, mam (Comets: Band Xnstraments, 


Sole Agent in the United States for CORNETS—With Improv- BAND INSTRUMENTS 


ed Rotary and Improved Pis- | -— With Improved Rotary 


is ton Valves, also with the Pat- ‘ | Valves, also with German Pis- 
. ésson 0. on on. _ ent Piston Light Valves in their ve. ne ion ~ : ton and Improved Piston 
5 : / t- artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- fo t Valves, and with Patent Piston 


Celebrated Prototype Instruments, ig SON’S, COURTOIS’ and > Light Valves of CrLesraTep 
Band nL Makers, Latest Styles. 


. other celebrated Styles. 2 a 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. : aes cs ae 5 aa. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: | 
Ma. Louts Scuneinen, ™, November 26th, 1874, Also Importer of and Jobber in 


Lonpvo: 
Sole Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Street New Yor E ry A 
Dean Sin,—Being perfectly sutisfied with our businexs connexion with you, we have mach plesense in again urop ean an mM eri C an Musi I 5 mi Instru m ent LS 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which sazesmns rae | garnered SS ~ ere . : Lnardnaasy attere 9 
wet e ow mt in coun an at all ow is 
or, roast poe thesushyour hand, until iheexpieation of the sald agreement. You are ai liberty to make any Use you Wish STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. OEHRLEIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 


SEND FOR MUVSTRATED CIRCcvULAR. strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. 


CG. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, WM. &. SCHULZE 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 

















(Late with IT. Berteling & Co.), 
ne —& MANUFACTURER OF 


Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois"’ and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 
Anp Importers or AND WHOLESALE DeAcers IN —" ll j ! 
mee tae MUSICAL INSTROMENTS,csccsse ic gene. 
Italian y chandisein general. | = Ses = : eaeeskoes & 





Depot for C. F. Martin & Co.'s Celebrated Guitars — IN ALL THE DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, 


wore font and oe. nove Good mnatueted, ont - ocknowle’ tae od cng i by he = ao o SO E Opposite Stanton St I I <x y 

nent joists, such as: Madame De Goni r. J. B. _ r m. jubert. r. ie La Cova r. posi nm . k 

Chas, De Janon Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon w. Gou Id. ower ) he : CVVZ or . 
Genuine * * Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 

Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 2" Send for Price List, and mention The Musical Courier. 


CHAS. MISSENHARTER, |CARIL. FISCHER, 


Manufacturer of the » hengyatagae | No. 26 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


eels nOF Bani 7 ORES, | Importer and Publisher of Sheet, Orchestra ald Band Music, 


MUSIC FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 
: a MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, Wholesale and Retail. 
2 Highest Medal awarded ow 1 @™ Highest Medal awarded 


at the Exhibitions of London, 7 f = : at the Exhibitions of London, Italian Stri : - : 
rings a Specialt: German and French Sil r 
Paris, Philadelphia, San Fran- il Paris, Philadelphia, San Fran- 88 a Specialty. —— Silk Strings. 
>auved wad Ge Bow Ragiend - * A ' . Ss the Nw Eogiend Sole Agent for United States for the world-renowned ‘inte Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 
lates, March Albums. 
9 Insts. 14 Insts. 9 Insts 14 Insts. 
12 Round Dances $o. $x. a cc inc udeeeeenue a 75 $0.90 


24 Round Dances I. : 8 Marches. . 1.00 1.25 
9 Insts., $x. 45 le 























A Factory: 204, 206 and 208 E. Twenty-third Street, New York. 
ll My Cornets are used iby all first chase | artists. . Sead fer Circular. 








Cae 


a a ——- 
NEW YORE: 

188 & 190 State St. | No. 31 Maiden Lane. | 
® Established 1868. 3 : Established 1835. | 


nd and Orchestral tastruments 


AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) Corng1s anp OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licut Piston, and Rotary VALve BAND INsTRU- 
Banp INstRUMENTS. GENERAL AGENT for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE.  U. S, MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guirars. The best qualities of MUSI- 
AGENT for the TILTON Parent Guitars. So_k Importer of the Genuine CREMONA CAL BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 
Viotin Srrincs; also, of the best Russian Gut Srrincs made in Saxony. TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine OLp Vio.ins, &c. 


(t@ The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New. York. Catalogues mailed Free to any address. 


























»tFACTORY INSURANGE bee 


8% ———-- 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


2 GHNBRAL 


insurance Agents aud Brokers, 


Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew Kork. 


AOR 








/EELING the great disadvantage Piano aNnD OrcAN Manuractureks have labored under 


for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 
give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in.view we deter- 
mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 





books than any other concern throughout the country. 

We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions * 

First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
others ? 

Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their noticé by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
to his companies ? 

Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that YoU ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

Fourth—Are you sure ALL the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 





These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 
centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies;.hence, better facilities for 
placing large lines of insurance. 

We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millionsof dollars ($40,000,000), in- 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 


those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 





same has been adjusted. 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire:should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 

Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that_it will receive careful attention 


at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 























ge Em SG COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” me, Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Sas Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- a hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as apt: a: Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are a y ae = . bility and finish. Have the indorse- 


becoming more extensively known. Bsa — ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Square, Square Grand and Imperial Dat Gra 


ase Piand a ““erranwos > AICKMON, , 


Be THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY IN THE ae 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
ee 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
i ("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. & €. S. ODELL, 
ese RAVEN 


‘ _ |Church and Chapel 

AGENTS WATE in every County of the State of New GANS > ~ es 
PIANO 

York for the sale of the celebrated OR % OF” 

of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 

HALLetrT, Davis & Co. PIANos, The trade supplied at factory including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- Established 1829. 


. >: . . sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic The Best Upright Made. 
paices, and Pianos shipped direct from Boston. wehbe hedien ah er A BRE 


HORACE WATERS & CO.., 826 Broadway, New York. Near = bear . ee Panne ipso { 


ALBRECHT & Cos 
Coane eee AETTE ome 1 PANO DEALERS 


—S The Musical Wonder of the Age. 


—_+-—_— We are seeking to establish new AGENCIES for 
cra our Superior Instruments, wherever they are not yet 
Guaranteed to give more satisfaction for | The Orguinette is destined to be found in 
the money than any other musical Instru- every household in the civilized world.—J/. represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 
FIGURES to reliable parties. 


ment ever manufactured. Y. Trade Journal. 



















































































J Any one can perform on it 
without musical knowledge, 
producing the most soul- 
inspiring music, besides 
being able to perform all 
the latest and most popu- 
lar airs, Sacred music, 
Operatic .airs, Hornpipes, 
Reels, Waltzes, Polkas. It 
is perfect in execution, sur- 
passing the most finished and 
highly educated performer, 
Excellentintone, Simple in 
principle, Durable in every - 

part, it is unlimited in its va- THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed to be 
—oecgeeret cs xi | NWS Me sma danse Saakh at Setinewieteed by 

as 


of musical instruments. , thle Dealer desiri te 1 dle the 
CABINET ORQUINETTE. celebrated “ Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 


Our Largest Departures. trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


A Child Can Perform on It ALBREGHT & CO., 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE saeianiian pen. alae company,| No, 610 ARCH ST., 


CGP 0. 881 Broadway, bet, 12th and 18th Sts., New York, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE COURIER. 


Ny Por Purity of Tone, PACKARD eich ish. PACKARD ~ 
Fort Wayne Organ Co, sears new nucce- (Orchestral Organs 


FORT WAYNE, IND. £8 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—~ GRAND + 
SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
i BUFFALO, N. Y. 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


’, + < ; = — Y 
HE} x 4\ Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the f fy 21732 
‘ at i World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, ¥ 
SS y 1873. 1873. %.. Zi 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid sate novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 
































































FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th and 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York, 
AXING? =: 
a Tht PATENT NATIONAL ACCORDEON. 
a Kal 
Das) Main’) THE BEST IN THE WORLD. [')2'"" 
ea The National Musical Instrument Wig. Co. 
FOURTH AVENUE, Bet. 166th & 167th Sts, NEW YORK. 
OV.5539-35539-3-B-39-33SSSGOG @sO@rS: PPO GDSSSS SSu 
| 


Jy. P. HALE 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALr-price. They ) 


are the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood differe - climates successfully for the past twenty years. 











Call and see them at B= THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and! TENTH AVE., New York. \) 
SSSssse SSOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSOD 
Se THE BEST KNOWN.2a WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


yy ya. y A 

iS N AN I’, x wy A ¥Q) b 9 —Grand, Square and Upright—— 

A. Now and Soperiow Organ oa noFORTE ACTIONS 
JI. M. PHLTON, Nos, 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., Kew York, 


(Late of Peloubet, Pelton & Co.) 











y FQesurt« ot years of —_-~<~+| Eistablished in 1857. a 


ex perience as —_—_____________—__—— 


manufacturer: Unap- 

proached as to Voicing J s W. B R A (> K E ys : 2 
and Tuning, Smooth- 
ness, Delicacy and 

Power. Superior in De- Cy R A N jw I 
sign, Workmanship and 
Finish. The Best for . . 
Dealer and Buyer. [[pright AND Square 


occ HAUS 





—Manufacturers of-— 


TRY THEM. 


Py ‘i N Os Pit a Pi 


crane seu ont |UDIGNL PlanOMOrtES 4 
syne oops] A SDOOIALL. 


, ue tines WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


Warerooms, No. 3 Union team, New York. 581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


at 


a” 
. = 










































THE COURIER. 
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CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received the Sighat Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


FOR FIVE YEARS. 
&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 








Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


"_ Warerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








GRAND, SQUAR 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell 
Nov., 1875, and my Up’ 
May, ” 877, and March, : 


GABLER 


— ESTABLISHED 1851.— 


t d July, 1872, and 
hts have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 


78), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


E AND UPRIGHT 





Metal Bar ar 


— THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. ze — 


Factory and YYarerooms, 220, 222 


& 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GILDEMEESTER & CO, 


(Successors to T. Le. WATERS.) || 


Tp agg em Semaeereap 


“PIANOS AND ORGANS : 


<< cc eee c ce 
\*| * 
|| ALL FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. \*| 


ia FULLY WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogues. gues. Special Rates to Dealers. 


GILDEMEESTER & CO., 14 E. 14th St., New York. 


General Agents for the Shoninger Celebrated a ‘or the States of New York 
alll Pennsylvania and Michigan A of : 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








* * * 














Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and (46 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


ALFRED gana 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 


LONDON : NEW YORK: LEIPZIG; 
132 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 122 East Thirteenth Street. Toepfer Strasse, 4 


GUILD 


VIENNA, 1873. PARIS, 1878. 





Grand, Square. Square 

and — a Cone 
. Guild Pianus are famous for great nicety and durability of 
ao, and fine tone qualities.""—/our- 
Guild Pianos ;; we recoinpmend as being in every rt mee re- 
liable and satisfactory.”-——-Oliver Ditson & Co. 
a & ild Pianos ; are the perfection of musical mechanism.”"— 

= ll Providence Journ 


Guild Pianos require LEss tuning than any other Pianos 
S / Prices extremoly Low. Send for Catalogue. 























QUILD, CHURCH 4.00. Warerooms & Factory, 682 Wasbington St., Boston, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass, 


Also Boston Warerooms for the Celebrated Palace Organs. 








4 &==> To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 





IVOR 


has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 





MASON J. MATTHEWS, 


Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng., 


IVORY 


2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


Apply at Warerooms : THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, Ne Ww Ye 








HORACE WATERS & CO. 





Cor. West Street, 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


—Established in 1856— 


United States Organ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


and, Square and fpright Pianoforte Actions, warmwey « navxonn, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee" SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 





NEV TORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 





Pianos aud Organ 


BEST MADE. 
Tone, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted Six Years. Agents 
Wanted. Illustrated Catalogues | To Musical Editors, Dealers, Cum- 


_ positors, and to AU Who Write. 
ry HORACE WATERS & CO.. 
CHORAL. 826 Broadway, N. Y 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


bhurch Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 


lders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
every valuable modern improvement and speci ; ij 
tions, outers promptly executed at rar eo - 
‘se rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c sh jeuse iti “ 
actress or apply at the percent 9 S, hs demand for a cheaper Writing Ma 





















JARDINE & SON, s2R2S% BEFORE. | oMS Seduction in the prices of our Type 
uction in the prices of our Type- 

List OF ouR Writers. No one, with much writing to do, 
Largest Grand en can afford to be without this instrument, which 
Fifth Avenue Cath., N. Se ; | can be used at sight by anyone, and with lit- 
a Sees Church, tle practice will enable a person to write 
ma fonecentn, Ch. “ twice as fast as with a pen. It is durable, 
portable and clean. It is operated by keys, 

like a piano. Several copies may be taken at 

one writing. (43 Send stamp for circular. 


Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
E. REMINGTON’S SONS, 


Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


rst Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. John’s M.E., Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch’, New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 











CeWwwwrewee ee 


A 


MPORTAT INOUNCENENT CHURCH ORGAN 





WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


(‘hureh Pipe [}rgans 


40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK. 


Circulars mailed on application. - 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PEDALS. 


(PATENTED.) 
Attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready 
to put on. 


See Musical Courier, March 27. 


——— Chureh and Chapel Organ 
T. H. KNOLLIN, Syracuse, N. Y. OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


SAMUEL PIERCE. . . Ne zg a f escription 


Furnished upon Application 
Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the Worid,) 
READING, - 5 o, BSS e 


METAL and WOOD 





Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 


Organ Pipes organ PIPES 


The very best made in every respect. 








A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
ctass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality | 444ress SAM’L C. SYMONDS & CO., 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, | | 27 Beach Street Salem, Mass. 


Business Quadrupled in Four Months. A 
Critical Examination of their Merits invited. 
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TH E-: COURIER. 


WEBER PrA: 


| eo Complete Triumph. 











Read the wonderful Official Report, being the basis of the 
United States Centénnial award decreed to Complete. Triumph. 








7+? 








ALBERT WEBER, NEW 1. ie GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 





= REPORT. 


“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power (és shown in their Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 
time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppe.t, Secretary. 

S<=CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting 
of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which stand to-day without a rival for 


“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 
$—<=> Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. aq 





YYarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, New York. 


BSTABLISHED 1846. — <g> ——. ESSTABLISHED 1843. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
592 WASHINGTON STREET. : - - : BOSTON, MASS. 


(i Taupe | re i Fi ih PIANO ‘i | Vai oel 


+ s93 & O35 YYest SOth Street, bet. Sth & Sth Ayes. New York. ; AU PE 


























BEHNING |:,*=:=2--|BEHNING 


—_<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.qe— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 














> ay STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


#& PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 











-E verywhere known and prized for 


their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 






of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


» Sian and fidelity in manufacture, — 
New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 EK. Fourteenth Street. 


ug fl 
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¢\ T aster and excellent improvements, 





Evccant variety of designs, ma 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 








Y iciaing unrivaled tones. No. 185 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 
Mlustrated Catalogues sent free. Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
4 eee | 4 a >. 4 ueenctintenailinads 
J. MSTEY & CO., SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 




















